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EDITORIAL 

DEFENCE THINKING 

IT is sad but nevertheless true that there is neither informed defence 
**" thinking in the country nor any serious attempt being made to build 
up an informed public opinion on defence matters. Today we are spending 
over Rs. SOG crores on defence, and yet there is no active participation in 
the problems of national security by the public at large. It is said that 
modern war is total and both the soldier and the citizen are in the 
front line. As the late Prime Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru, once said, “The 
equation of Defence is your Defence Forces plus your industrial and 
technological background, plus, thirdly the economy of the country and 
fourthly the spirit of the people”. Our history reminds us that our 
subjugation by foreigners was more due to neglect of the study and deve¬ 
lopment of the science of warfare than lack cf resources, material and 
human. The Chinese aggression on our border in 1962 emphasises as 
never before that there is need for objective study of our defence problems 
both at governmental and public levels. 

To take an example of what has been done elsewhere, in the U.S.A. 
there are hundreds of organisations which are engaged in systematic scientific 
study of problems related to national security. Some are non-profit and 
autonomous organisations which conduct both their own research and 
fulfil Government contracts, such as the Rand Corporation and the Hudson 
Institute. Also many universities have established Defence studies pro¬ 
grammes. Major centres are found at such well-known universities as 
Harvard, Chicago, Princeton and Columbia. Many private corporations 
have realised the importance of keeping abreast with the latest defence 
developments and maintain their own research sections. Other countries 
are also realising the necessity of critical, independent examination of 
defence policy problems, as the costs of defence increase. In the U.K. and 
France efforts are more modest, but have produced good results for the 
money invested. 

In India before we embark on a programme of sophisticated research 
on defence affairs, it would be advisable to concentrate on creating a greater 
awareness and knowledge of our defence problems among our people and 




build up anar my of experts in the defence field among historians, economists, 
psychologists, physicists, mathematicians and politicians. Through them 
we might develop a well-informed debate about the problems of national 
security throughout the country. We could, perhaps, set about this task 
of building defence opinion at various levels, for example,— 

\a) Parliament —Many Parliamentarians feel that present defence debates are not 
well-informed. One possible way to raise the standard of such debates is to 
induct a certain number of retired Service Officers in both the Houses who will 
bring to bear their expert knowledge in the defence debates. In the course of 
time, the whole House would gradually become more educated on defence 
matters. If we are to successfully shape our defence policies to meet threats 
from our neighbours, we need to widen and deepen the Defence debates in our 
Parliament. 

( b ) Political Parties —Similarly, political parties should take more interest in the study 
of defence problems than they have done hitherto. There should be a defence 
debate within each party. It may be worthwhile to oganise a defence cell m the 
organisation of the major parties where a certain number of members would 
specialise in defence problems facing the country and as such formulate a pro¬ 
gramme for the party. This will help them produce background material for 
their representatives in Parliament, which in the final analysis will make its 
debates more useful and effective. 

(c) Universities —At present, there are no provisions for the study of Military History 
in our universities, nor are there any scholars working on contemporary defence 
problems. It is necessary that we encourage universities to take greater interest 
in the problems of war and peace. To begin with, we could introduce a chair 
for Military History in some of our universities. In time, they could undertake 
more serious research projects, perhaps on contract. We can also organise 
seminars in which well-informed scholars and practitioners could sit together 
and exchange views and thoughts. 

(d) Indian Institute of Defence Studies—There is no library where an intelligent 
citizen, or for that matter a public man, can seek information on defence subjects. 
This lacuna could best be bridged by setting up an independent Institute that 
will also maintain a library. It will have a dual purpose of organising serious 
analysis of defence problems and educating public opinion on problems relating 
to national security by dissemination of information through publication of re¬ 
search papers, public lectures, and seminars on defence affairs. 

(e) Press —We need a qualified body of writers on military affairs. These can be 
found among retired officers, journalists, politicians and serving soldiers. It is 
necessary that leading papers should have Military Correspondents who would 
devote their careers to defence matters. It is only then that the newspapers will 
be able to make an effective contribution to the thinking and shaping of defence 
policies in this country. 

Of course, all these measures must have at least initial support of the 
Government and the Ministry of Defence, if any significant results are to 
be achieved. But there is no doubt that there is no more vital subject than 
defence policy, and no place where a small investment could yield such 
great results. If, through such programmes, we saved the cost of one major 
mistake, they might well pay for themselves. 










THE STATE OF THE NATION 

THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 

By B. G. Verghese 
INTRODUCTION 

The confirmed critic of planning in India might find the present 
economic situation shaping in accordance with his worst fore¬ 
bodings. There is a good deal of pessimism abroad in the country 
today. Prices, especially food prices, have sky-rocketed during 
the past year, the progress of the Plan has been disappointing 
with many lags in industrial production and virtual stagnation 
in agriculture. Strong inflationary pressures are at work. 

This, however, is only one side of the medal and it is not the 
brighter side though its existence must be squarely faced. There 
is another and more hopeful side whose existence equally should 
not be ignored. Significant achievements have been registered 
during the past decade of planning. The infrastructure has been 
greatly strengthened. The transport and power networks have 
grown enormously; the irrigation system has expanded; education 
has become more widespread; a number of basic industries have 
been established; the growth of the co-operative movement andpan- 
chayati raj and the coverage of the entire country, although thinly, 
by the national extension service represent valuable additions to 
the institutional framework; a large number of new skills have been 
developed and new technologies introduced; various parts of the 
country have been quite transformed by development; attitudes have 
begun to change; and existing new opportunities are opening up. 

Problems have certainly multiplied as well. But the platform 
from which criticism is levelled has moved up and up every year. 
The nation has raised its sights. The revolution of rising expecta¬ 
tions is evident all around. All this is indicative of a qualitative 
change in the situation. A great deal has been done and although 
the rate of growth has been much lower than what was postulated, 
considerable potentials have been created which could quite soon 
and suddenly generate a surprising momentum. 

The real criticism is not that nothing has been accomplished but 
that the country could have done better. More important, so much 
more remains to be done and the pressures of population, education 
and awakening social and political consciousness are such that 
only to do averagely well would imply long-term failure. India 
must run to stand still and run very fast to move forward. Hence 
the need for bold planning and efficient implementation. The 
remedy is not to pause to catch one’s breath but to race ahead to 
catch the bus. 

The present inflationary situation needs to be properly understood. 
The problem quite simply is one of too much money chasing too 
few goods. On the supply side the crucial failure has been on 
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the food front. The production of foodgrains in 1963-64 at 79.35 
million tons was just about the same as four years earlier and 
less than the peak level of 81 million tons attained within this 
period. With a general rise in the level of prices, which implies 
a depreciation in the value of money, and the expectation of 
further price increases, the farmer-trader has to some extent pre¬ 
ferred to hold foodgrains rather than money (or gold, after gold 
control). This is among the factors that explains the fall in market¬ 
ed arrivals this year despite a larger rice crop. On the other 
hand, demand has increased with the growth of population while 
the money supply has increased officially with increased Govern¬ 
mental expenditure on the Plan and on such non-development items 
as defence, and deficit financing, and unofficially with the growing 
volume and velocity of circulation of what has come to be termed 
as black or unaccounted money created by tax evasion, various 
under-the-counter transactions, smuggling and the like. Delays in 
Plan implementation, under-utilisation of industrial capacity or 
irrigation potential, and the long gestation period involved in 
many projects because of their sheer size and character or again 
because of faulty pre-planning and execution also entail unrequited 
expenditure—large outlays that create incomes and require steel, 
cement, foreign exchange and other things in short supply with¬ 
out giving back an early return. 

In essence, then, the country is in its present predicament not so 
much because of the size and content of the Plan but because of 
failures of implementation and administration that have led to 
delays and evasion and an account of increasing numbers. 

POPULATION EXPLOSION 

T he population explosion is far and away the most urgent problem 
facing the country. It underlies everything—the rate of growth, living 
standards, unemployment, the land question, the pressures of urbanisation, 
the deterioration in educational standards. India has added some 120 
million to its numbers since Independence or a population in excess of that 
of Pakistan and Burma combined. Furthermore, the population is grow¬ 
ing at a rate of nearly 11 million per annum which means the annual addi¬ 
tion of more people than there are in Ceylon. This is obviously a stu¬ 
pendous and absolutely ruinous burden which must be removed as early as 
possible. Unfortunately 17 years have been largely wasted in talk, slow- 
moving experimentation, prudery and fringe action. Pilot studies have 
shown a significant and positive response to family planning in every part 
of the country both rural and urban. The people want to limit their 
families. They must be educated in how this can be done and provided the 
facilities, contraceptive and surgical. This requires both organisation and 
investment. The outlay on family planning, however, was Rs. 1.5 crores in 
the first Plan, about Rs. 5 crores in the second and is programmed at Rs. 27 
crores during the third. Some headway has been made in education and, 
in limited areas, in sterilisation and contraceptive distribution. But a really 
large intensive action programme on a national scale has yet to be initiated. 
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The prevailing idea is that the country should aim to stabilise popula¬ 
tion at around 625-650 million by 1976 and that this can be done if the birth 
rate is halved during the next decade. This in turn will require a rate of 
sterilisation of five per 1000 per annum (about two to two and a half million 
operations every year) and a massive contraception programme. As far 
as the latter is concerned, trials with the intra-uterine ring in India suggest 
this as a highly efficacious, inexpensive, acceptable, one-time method that 
could be very widely propagated. A whole army of doctors and family 
planning personnel must be trained and positioned and all the ancillary 
facilities provided. The programme must be subsidised to the extent 
necessary and every expenditure will be a saving. The Planning Com¬ 
mission is of the view that it should be the object of policy to ensure a 
minimum subsistence income of Rs. 20 per month to every Indian by 1976. 
If this is the “cost of living” of every Indian, then even at its very lowest, 
every child bom costs Rs. 240 per annum or Rs. 12,000 over a period of 50 
years which is the current expectation of life. In other words, the preven¬ 
tion of 10 million births—the annual increase—would “save” an expendi¬ 
ture of Rs. 240 crores in terms of their “cost of living” in a single year. 
The economics is obvious. 

The emphasis must shift from family planning to population control 
and it is certainly time that the Government thought in terms of incentives 
for late marriage and small families as part of its fiscal, employment and 
other policies. Today, a bachelor pays more tax than a married man, the 
latter more than a couple with one child, and the last more than a couple 
with more than one child. A new approach is needed. 

NEED FOR AGRICULTURE BREAKTHROUGH 

A breakthrough in agriculture is equally urgent. Agriculture is 
absolutely basic. 80 per cent, of the population lives in the villages and 
about 70 per cent, is engaged in agriculture. Over half the national 
income is derived from agriculture and the prosperity and productivity 
of Indian farming will long remain a key determinant of prices, exports, 
industrial activity and economic well-being generally. Yields in India 
are amongst the very lowest in the world and so the scope for improvement 
is clear and present. 

Why has Indian agriculture not made greater headway? The ancient 
theory of the conservative Indian peasant has been conclusively disproved 
by the experience of the needlessly maligned community development 
programme. If the Indian farmer has been unchanging and wedded to 
traditional methods it is only because he was so poor and already living 
below the margin of subsistence that he could not afford to experiment, 
take risks, fail and lose all. He had no margin to fall back upon. So he 
tilled the land as his father had tilled it before him. As soon as the national 
extension service demonstrated the benefits of fertilisers, improved seed, 
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better implements, insecticides, contour farming and all the rest, on his 
field or on that of his neighbour at no risk or cost to himself, the ryot was 
converted. The Indian farmer is no fool. He is a practical man with a 
sound fund of commonsense. He knows what is good for him. In the 
first two Plans, agricultural production increased by 42 per cent., half of this 
as a result of the increased acreage brought under cultivation. 

AGRARIAN REFORMS 

Now, however, agricultural production appears to have come to rest 
on a plateau which may be sloping upwards but far too gently. Why is 
this? If the farmer knows what is good for him why does he not improve 
his methods and inputs and reap better harvests? There is no one answer 
to this question. But the largest single factor is quite clearly the lack of 
motivation, the lack of adequate incentives to make the requisite effort 
and bear the risks involved. This motivation can only be provided by 
agrarian reforms and the assurance of remunerative prices. 

Zamindari has been abolished and a great deal of agrarian reforms 
have been legislated. The first represented an important forward step; 
the latter has either been incomplete in vital details or rendered ineffective 
in practice. In large parts of the country, especially in eastern and 
southern India, the actual tiller of the soil does not enjoy either security 
of tenure or fixity of rent. He is a share-cropper or an oral lessee who 
can and often is moved from field to field and is liable to pay more to his 
landlord than stipulated under the law. The bataidari system in Bihar 
and the bhagcbasis system in Bengal and Orissa cover extensive areas and 
have been responsible among other things for the poor progress of the co¬ 
operative movement in those States. In the Tanjore package programme 
district, oral leases are quite common and even the official figures reveal 
that though credit up to Rs. 150 per acre is freely available for approved 
farm plans, actual investment is liar less than this figure. The pure owner 
and the owner-tenant (an owner who has leased an additional plot to make 
up an economic holding and maximise his yields) invest much more than 
the pure tenant and oral lessee who have far less stake in the land or its 
produce. Under the law the oral lessee is entitled to keep 60 per cent, of 
the produce; in practice he gives 50 to 60 per cent, away to the landowner. 
He is entitled to legal redress in theory but he dare not enforce his rights 
in practice as this is expensive and time-consuming and because he knows 
that there are at least two other landless labourers, part of the vast tribe 
of dispossessed, willing to ally themselves with his landlord to oust him 
and take his place. So half a loaf being better than no bread, he accepts 
his lot. 

In Uttar Pradesh, especially the eastern districts, and Bihar, landowners 
belonging to the upper castes will not themselves handle a plough. Here 
again labourers are hired. The owner and the tiller are not one and the 
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same person. Previously the zamindars used to ensure a minimum level 
of maintenance and repair of traditional irrigation works. Now with the 
abolition of zamindari these assets have been vested in the community at 
large. The tiller is not greatly interested in the upkeep of these facilities 
because the labour and effort are his but the benefits must be inequitously 
shared with others. So tanks and irrigation channels are silting up. In 
U.P., though new irrigation potential has been created, the acreage irri¬ 
gated has actually declined during the past decade as traditional sources 
have fallen into disuse. 

In these circumstances it is easy to see why agriculture does not 
improve more rapidly. In many States there is not even an up-to-date 
record of rights. Land legislation has alarmed owners who have assumed 
lands for “personal cultivation” and partitioned their estates or made 
fictitious transfers in order to evade the ceiling. The tiller has been 
evicted and his status has become more uncertain in a great many cases. 
This is a very grave problem that must be tackled effectively and soon. 
The Government has hitherto given a wholly exaggerated importance to 
ceilings legislation. In so doing it has ignored these other aspects of agrarian 
relations and failed to see the wood for the trees. 

The other element of motivation is prices. What further incentive 
does the farmer need, it might be asked, when food prices are already 
ruling so high. The answer in this case is that there is a substantial 
difference between the price at which the peasant sells his grain immediately 
after the harvest, when prices are low, and the price the consumer pays 
during the inter-harvest period at the end of the wholesale-retail pipeline. 
Moreover, high prices by encouraging increased production of a particu¬ 
lar crop at the next sowing (largely by diversion of acreage) has often 
resulted in a slump in prices following a good harvest. These price fluctua¬ 
tions have been a nightmare and the prudent farmer is naturally unwilling 
to risk a sharp fall in prices and consequent loss to himself unless assured 
a minimum floor price at a remunerative level and certainly high enough 
to cover his costs. This is the twin price problem. Minimum prices have 
been fixed for some crops, sugarcane for example, and the Government 
is now planning to introduce an integrated price structure for the major 
food crops that will be announced before the next kharif sowing. This will 
guarantee a fair minimum price at which the proposed Foodgrains Trading 
Corporation and other agencies will buy. At the other end of the scale 
it is proposed to prescribe maximum prices for the consumer by limiting 
^trading margins and through the supply of grain to the consumer either 
through the Foodgrains Trading Corporation or from imported supplies. 
This will constitute a most useful reform. 

Agricultural improvement calls for investment which requires credit. 
The co-operative agency is best suited to provide this service. A net¬ 
work of primary credit societies has been established but performance has 
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been very uneven. Many societies are poorly managed or are weighed 
down with considerable arrears which they have been unable to recover. 

In part the problem arises as the average peasant is so poor that he often 
uses the credit he takes from the co-operative for non-productive uses 
such as personal consumption, for payment of debts, or for various cere¬ 
monies. To overcome this the co-operatives are now increasingly giving 
up to half the allotted credit in kind in the form of fertilisers, seeds, pesticides 
or implements. The criteria for grant of credit is also slowly shifting from 
ability to offer security to actual productive needs in terms of farm plans. 
Loan recovery is, however, still poor and will remain so unless credit is 
more widely linked to marketing and or processing. 

Co-operative marketing and processing is vitally important because 
it gives the farmer a handsome share in the very large margins associated 
with these two operations. This by itself offers a valuable price incen¬ 
tive and motivates the farmer to increase his yield and makes it a matter 
of self interest on the part of the processing or marketing co-operative 
to assist its members to produce more and of better quality. This organic 
link is real and powerful and the amazing growth of the sugar co-operatives 
in Maharashtra or the Kaira Co-operative Milk Producers’ Union (the 
Amul dairy) in Gujarat is testimony to its potentialities. Once established, 
these co-operatives have branched out into other activities such as trans¬ 
portation, education, the organisation of new agricultural or processing 
activities, irrigation, by-product utilisation, other agro-industries and 
so on. These co-operative enterprises have the organisation, resources 
and technical skill to assist the rural community in several directions and 
can become important nuclei of agro-industrialisation and capital forma¬ 
tion in the rural areas. The existence of such bodies by themselves and 
through the promotion of better farming has tended to sustain and carry 
forward the co-operative movement generally. From every point of view 
therefore the development of co-operative marketing and processing 
augurs well for the future and can be instrumental in putting the primary 
societies on their feet. The Government plans to licence around 3000 co¬ 
operative rice mills during the next five years. 

Even given the appropriate motivation, agriculture cannot progress 
unless the requisite supplies and technical assistance are made available. 
The use of fertilisers or irrigation implies a whole package of practices 
and new techniques of farming. For instance, irrigation entails double 
cropping, an entirely new pattern of rotation and intensive cultivation 
that necessitates more manpower and bullock power or, alternatively or 
preferably, mechanisation. Power tillers and tractors are even now a 
necessity in many parts of the country for timely and efficient operations. 
Similarly, the proper use of fertilisers requires soil analysis, improved seeds 
and the use of insecticides to control the new pests and plant diseases that 
tend to appear. All this calls for a very considerable strengthening of the 
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extension service. The village level worker must be upgraded in skill and 
backed up by a far larger number of specialists. The entire network must 
be such that the farmer can get the advice he needs at his door without 
having to wait for it or go miles to get it. 

The administrative framework below the district level has undergone 
a drastic change with the introduction of panchayati raj. This is slowly 
awakening the people to a new' and higher sense of responsibility. A 
younger leadership is emerging and despite the inevitable setbacks that must 
follow such a large and ambitious reform there is reason to hope that these 
new institutions will assist in the regeneration of the countryside. Idle 
manpower, seasonal or absolute, and the migration of the best talent from 
the villages to the cities constitute major problems that the panchayati raj 
institutions can help ameliorate by organising the utilisation of idle labour 
in rural development. The growth of an agro-industrial society would 
also greatly assist in absorbing the manpower that is surplus to agriculture 
and arresting the drift to the towns. 

INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 

The attempt to build an industrial superstructure must rest on the 
sure foundations of agricultural prosperity. Hitherto, however, industry 
has outpaced agriculture with the result that development has not gone 
hand in hand with stability. The slow growth in agricultural production 
has meant high prices, shortages of various industrial raw materials and 
balance of payments difficulties on account of reduced exports and increased 
imports. An impoverished agriculture is a drag on the economy and is 
unable to render the surplus due from it to development. This must be 
corrected. There are, however, signs of determination to proceed methodi¬ 
cally and take further steps towards ensuring better agriculture. 

Industry during the past decade has undergone a considerable trans¬ 
formation. There has been rapid expansion in many key sectors. New 
technologies have been introduced and the Indian worker has shown him¬ 
self able to acquire a high degree of skill within a fairly short period of time. 
The criteria for judging progress have undergone change. The emphasis 
has shifted from assembly to manufacture, from import of plant and equip¬ 
ment to the development of machine building industries, from production 
to productivity. Indian research has begun to show results, and products 
and processes are being designed and developed in the country. 

Costs, however, are high and have been rising. This for a variety 
of reasons not all of which should be uncritically accepted. Productivity 
is below western standards. This applies as much to management as to 
labour. There has been considerable under-utilisation of capacity on 
account of raw material, power and foreign exchange shortages. Plant 
sizes are often uneconomic or otherwise not large enough to realise avail- 
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able economies of scale. In the absence of ancillary producers there is a 
tendency on the part of large firms to build every part and component 
of complete products under the same roof. This is uneconomic and adds to 
costs. Dependence on foreign collaborators and suppliers has resulted in 
a multiplicity of designs and specifications. This has militated against 
standardisation, come in the way of economic ancilliary manufacture and 
compelled firms to maintain absurdly high inventories to insure against 
emergencies. The rapid expansion of industry has resulted in yesterday’s 
peasants becoming the industrial workers of today in such sophisticated 
plants like Heavy Electricals, Bhopal, and Rourkela. Inevitably there have 
been problems of industrial discipline. The country’s faulty trade union 
legislation has put a premium on multiplicity of unions and litigation 
and labour relations appear headed for a crisis. Defective social attitudes 
are also a cause of overmanning which is eroding one great asset Tndia 
possesses—cheap manpower. 

PUBLIC SECTOR 

The public sector has come of age and in another decade will completely 
dominate key sectors of the economy. This does not imply the euthanasia 
of the private sector. On the contrary, opportunities for private investment 
are steadily growing in every direction and the reserved list is so short that 
there is virtually unlimited room for initiative and enterprise. The charac¬ 
ter of the private sector is beginning to change as family management gives 
way to the professional manager and the speculative attitude of the 
trader-turned-manufacturer yields to pride in industrial craftsmanship, er- 
tainly the giant corporations have grown bigger as they have been in a 
position to avail of the opportunities for growth and diversification. But 
with Government’s powers of regulation and control the fear of monopoly 
is exaggerated. An enormous number of small entrepreneurs have fil e 
in at the bottom in many parts of the country like Punjab, Madras, western 
U.P., Bengal, Maharashtra and Delhi. There are about 60,000 registered 
small units in existence today and perhaps five times that number of un¬ 
registered units. They are growing not merely in number but in sktls, 
sophistication, quality and size. They have been handicapped by law 
material shortages and foreign exchange difficulties and many are embarrass¬ 
ed with under-utilised capacity. But efforts are now being made to ensure a 
more equitable system of allocation as between large and small industry. 

The ideal of decentralised rural industry is being realised through the 
growth’of co-operative processing industry. These resource-based mdus ries 
are viable and have begun to trigger off a process of agro-industrialisation. 
! Orissa has initiated an interesting experiment in panchayat industries based 
1 „„-woi and needs while in Madras the combination of rural 
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The public sector has passed from the stage of construction to that of 
management, development and expansion. Government procedures are 
still governed by secretariat norms rather than commercial standards with 
the result that bureaucracy and red-tape flourish. A number of reforms 
have been effected and there has been a tendency towards a greater devolu¬ 
tion of authority from the Ministry to the corporations and from the latter 
to the individual plants; but there is still a long way to go. Perhaps the 
greatest bottleneck is the system of financial control and audit by the 
Auditor and Comptroller General. The financial advisers attached to the 
plants are virtually nominees of the Finance Ministry and in some cases can 
even today veto the general manager and compel reference to the Board. 
The audit system in its turn is more concerned with propriety in terms 
of strict compliance with rules than with performance and broad com¬ 
mercial results. Since work to rule is a recognised form of go-slow in 
industrial relations, the combination of the present financial and audit 
control entails an enforced go-slow, cramps initiative, discourages decision 
and is a fruitful source of delay. All this must change and change fast 
if the public sector, on which the nation has spent hundreds of crores of 
rupees, is to be efficiently run and yield the surpluses to finance further 
development expected of it. That a high degree of efficiency is possible is 
illustrated by the fine record of plants like HMT, the Indian Telephone 
Industries and Hindustan Antibiotics, Pimpri. 

Some other plants like the heavy machine building complex at Ranchi 
and Heavy Electricals, Bhopal, have suffered from giganticism—the needless 
significance attached to sheer size from the very start without relation to 
the working and design skills and management experience needed to operate 
these plants to capacity. Planning for ultimate bigness and expansion 
in phases related to capacity to produce and manage would have given 
far better results. 

DEFENCE PRODUCTION SECTOR 

The creation of a separate defence production sector, quite distinct 
from either the public or private sector, has been mistaken and costly. The 
argument in favour of separate plants, namely, security, is absurd. Except 
for the manufacture of strictly ordnance items like arms and ammunition 
there is no reason why all the other plants manufacturing aircraft, electronics, 
machine tools, trucks, earth moving equipment, small vessels, cranes, 
engineering items, etcetera, should not be in the civil sector, public or private. 
These products have both civil and military uses and the technologies 
involved are common to a wide range of general purpose industries. 
Similarly, the research backing these industries has no exclusive defence 
utility though its immediate application might be oriented to defence. 
This compartmentalisation into civil and defence industries is inimical 
both to defence production—which should be as broad based as possible— 
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a! industrialisation. It has also operated as a check on the 
it of commercial attitudes in some of the defence plants. 

WEAKNESS OF INDIAN PLANNING 

f the greatest weaknesses of Indian planning today is the lack 
ace in ourselves. This is reflected in indecision as much as 
iency to escape decision and avoid “risk 55 by opting for foreign 
on despite the availability of Indian skills and expertise. This 
complex must go. Foreign collaboration is certainly useful and 
mt only within defined limits. Indian research has matured to 
fere it can play a significant role in the Plan. Unfortunately, 
here has been a sad lack of rapport between the Council of 
nd Industrial Research and the Department of Technical Deve- 
hich is concerned with industrial licensing and the foreign colla- 
rnt goes with it. In the result, initiative with regard to Indian 
nd development has been undermined. Steps are now being 
correct this situation and suitable measures are in train to 
re liaison between the CSIR and the Department of Technical 
mt. Self-reliance must be a process of development and not 
distant objective of development. 

ting unemployment and the continuing balance of payments 
continue to plague the Plan. As far as the first is concerned, 
pity that manpower is not yet widely regarded as the resource 
ustrialisation is of course the ultimate solution. But in the 
Ulions of men and women can and should be employed in the 
i in minor irrigation works, land reclamation, afforestation, 
nding, repair and maintenance of tanks and canals, flood control 
the like all of which create or protect - productive assets and 
mltural development. Little skill or investment is required, 
n and leadership is what is most needed. As many as 40,000 
yiers laboured on the giant Kosi embankments in 1957 and 1958 
>-operatives (over and above the contractors’ labour) in response 
ed to complete this important flood protection work one season 
time and at less than the estimated cost. The savings were en- 
i generated resources that would not otherwise have materialised, 
be a thousand Kosi’s great and small in every part of the country, 
d be paid partly in free food which could be provided from out 
} supplies. Technical supervision, medical aid and accounting 
strative support could be made available through student con- 
x national service. The idea might appear revolutionary. It 

■ all out to make a peaceful revolution. 

|fS;i§5 FOREIGN AID 

r«ign aid (and foreign investment) has helped meet the 

ents gap. But if India is to win through, it can only do 
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so by its own exertions. The nation must export or perish. Aid may con¬ 
tinue to come but the bills have to be paid some day and already the 
burden of external debt servicing is beginning to prove uncomfortably 
heavy. Exports can only come out of surpluses which must either be created 
through increased agricultural, mineral and industrial production or by self- 
denial and controls to the extent necessary. This may be painful at times 
but it will ultimately prove less burdensome than giving full rein to current 
consumption. Thus for example, if sugar production falls, the thing to do 
is to ration domestic consumption and not drastically cut down exports. 
That way no one will want to do business with India. 

FUTURE OUTLOOK 

What is the outlook for the future? The pessimists are afraid of a 
big fourth Plan and would point to the present inflationary tendencies as 
a cautionary signal. They advocate consolidation rather than expansion. 
Such timidity is misleading and dangerous. You cannot consolidate 
poverty except by risking a political explosion or aggravating future social 
and economic misery. The perspective planners have set a modest goal of a 
minimum per capita income of Rs. 20 per month by 1976. Who dare call 
this ambitious? Such an objective will require a rate of growth of about 
seven per cent, per annum and is estimated to entail an investment of around 
Rs. 22,000 crores in the fourth Plan in both the public and private sectors 
as against a corresponding (projected) figure of Rs. 11,000 crores during the 
current Plan period. The lowest figure mentioned so far has been Rs. 16,000 
crores and a five per cent, rate of growth. These figures are in a sense 
academic and purely notional for ultimately the Plan is no more than 
what is actually achieved and what is achieved and how soon or how well 
is determined by the pace and quality of implementation. The more one 
does the more one can do. Here, India can do better. 

The important thing at this stage is not to lose heart and take fright but 
to keep in mind the broad perspective of long-term objectives. The fourth 
Plan, after all, is only a battle in the continuing war against poverty. What¬ 
ever the tactical adjustments that may be necessary the basic strategy must 
be clear. The crucial choice is not the size of the Plan so much as where the 
nation sets its sights. The broad priorities and content of the Plan does 
not need radical alteration except that there could be somewhat less emphasis 
on steel and heavy industry in favour of certain equally basic items such as 
alloy and special steels, non-ferrous metals, foundry grade pig iron, electro¬ 
nics and chemicals so that there is an internal balance in the development of 
industry. 

Pragmatism, not doctrinnaire ideology of the left or the right, must 
dictate what we should do. There is no room for complacency. Neither 
is there cause for gloom. The foundations exist. The future is what we 
make it. 






OUR DEFENCE HIGH COMMAND 


By Lieut.-Colonel S. K. Sinha 
INTRODUCTION 

As a nation we have always showed apathy to defence. According 
to our old concept of caste compartmentalisation, the fighting of 
battles was the sole concern of the Kshatriya class. Once our 
armies lost a battle to an invader, we did not wage a people's war 
and accepted defeat and consequent foreign domination with 
almost fatalistic resignation. This traditional apathy was further 
fostered by the British in their studied effort to keep the Army 
isolated from the rest of the nation. More recently, our non-violent 
struggle for freedom and our subsequent policy of non-alignment 
had contributed to a lack of defence consciousness on our part. 

We owe it to the Chinese to give us a jolt in 1962 and force defence 
awareness on us. The nation’s splendid response in those dark 
days of national humiliation was almost breath-taking.The Govern¬ 
ment has now recognised the prime importance of the expansion 
and modernisation of the Armed Forces. This recognition has 
been reflected in the defence budget which rose to an all-time 
high figure of Rs, 867 crores, representing nearly half our national 
revenues. 

Our recent defence awareness or our huge outlay on defence will 
be of little avail, unless we match them with a suitable defence high 
command. An efficient and practicable high command is the base 
on which the whole structure of national defence rests. It is, 
therefore, imperative that this base is well-constructed. Centuries 
ago, Cicero laid down: ‘"Armies can signify but little abroad 
unless there be counsel and wise management at home”. The 
“counsel and wise management” of the fighting services continues 
to be an all important battle-winning factor and will remain so 
even in the future. Field Marshal Montgomery has also stressed 
this point in an article on War in Modem Times . He has stated, 
“Whatever is done must begin at the top. If the organisation 
there is right, progress will be possible. If the organisation on 
the top is faulty, there will be no progress.” 

It is interesting to note that sweeping reforms in the organisation of 
the War Office in the United Kingdom were carried out after the 
disasters suffered by the British Army during the Boer War. 
“Defeat followed defeat in 1899—Magersfontein, Stormberg 
and Colenso—and a popular chorus of dismay and disapproval 
echoed through the press. These defeats in South Africa evoked 
shame, anger and humility in bleak contrast with the self-adulation 
and rejoicing of the jubilee two years before”* After our reverses in 
NEFA, the analogy of our present situation with that of Britain 
at the turn of this century is almost complete. Here, too, in the 
context of Goa only a year earlier, of our world prestige and of the 

♦Defence by Committee by Professor Johnson 
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belief of the common man in the impregnability of the Himalayas, 
the infallibility of our foreign policy and the invincibility of our 
Army, popular dismay was no less. The only difference lies in 
the fact that this dismay has not hitherto been accompanied by 
a searching enquiry to examine the functioning of our defence 
high command. It is high time we undertake that examination 
now and see how far our higher defence organisation is suited to 
meet our national requirements. This must obviously entail 
taking stock of the evolution, organisation and drawbacks of our 
present structure and comparing it with what obtains in other 
modern countries. We can only then consider any modifications 
to the present structure of our defence high command. 

EVOLUTION OF OUR HIGH COMMAND 

rnHE eighteenth century in India saw the spread of British imperial power 
-*• from the three presidency bases of Bengal, Madras and Bombay. 
Each of these three presidency provinces had its own army under its own 
Commander-in-Chief. However, the Commander-in-Chief of the Bengal 
Army was also the Commander-in-Chief in India, this appointment having 
been instituted in 1748 and implied that the holder of this office coordinated 
When necessary the operations of the three armies. After the 1857 Mutiny, 
the need for unification of the three Armies was recognised. Although it 
took nearly half a century for the three presidency armies to shed then- 
separate identities various measures were taken during the latter half of 
the nineteenth century towards this end. In 1864, the Military Accounts 
Department of the three Armies were consolidated under the Military 
Department of the Government of India and, in 1876, the Remount and 
Ordnance were similarly organised. 

Prior to 1906, there were two military officers who were members of 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council—the Commander-in-Chief and the Mili¬ 
tary Member. The Commander-in-Chief was responsible for all command 
and executive work and he had under him three principal staff officers—the 
Adjutant General, the Quarter-Master General and the Principal Medical 
Officer. The Military Member was responsible for all logistic work for 
the Army and had under him, the Director-General of Ordnance, the 
Director-General of Supply and Transport and the Director-General of 
Works. Besides his logistic responsibilities, the Military Member also 
acted as a link between the Government and the Commander-in-Chief. 
The latter had to put up all proposals requiring sanction of the Government 
to the Military Member. The disadvantages of this sytem were obvious. 
It compartmentalised operational and administrative functions of the army 
high command and the Government had two different mili tary advisers. 
After the Curzon-Kitchener controversy this system was rationalized. A 
new organisation was introduced in 1909. The Commander-in-Chief 
became the sole military member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and 
was the only source from which the Viceroy could have military advice. 
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All work connected with the formulation and execution of the Government’s 
military policy, the maintenance of all branches of the army, both com¬ 
batant and non-combatant, in a state of efficiency and the supreme direction 
of military operations based upon India, now centred in one authority, the 
Commander-in-Chief who was also the Army member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council. Thus, besides being a Defence Minister, the Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief was also the head of the two Services—the Indian Army 
and the Indian Navy. Later, he also became the Chief of the Indian Air 
Force when that Service was formed. 

In 1919-20, Lord Esher, having been instrumental in introducing 
sweeping reforms in the War office in the United Kingdom, came out to 
examine the defence high command in India. He headed a reforms com¬ 
mittee in which served two eminent Indians, Sir K. C. Gupta and Sir P. S. 
Sivaswamy. The Esher Committee was unanimously of the opinion that the 
Commander-in-Chief alone should have the right to offer military advice to 
the Government and that he should have no military colleague on the Execu¬ 
tive Council. It also recommended the complete unification of the Army 
Department and Army Headquarters, the former ceasing to have the essen¬ 
tial characteristics of a department of the Government of India. To lighten 
the burden of the Commander-in-Chief, it recommended the creation of a 
separate department for the manufacture and provision of stores required 
by the Army. There was divided opinion as to whether this department 
should be under a civilian member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council or 
under a Surveyor-General of supply to be a member of the Commander- 
in-Chief’s council. The recommendations of the Esher Committee were 
not, however, ratified by the Government except that the latter agreed that 
the Commander-in-Chief should be its sole military adviser. Although 
Army Headquarters and Army Department were not amalgamated, as an 
indirect result of the Esher Committee’s recommendation, the Army Depart¬ 
ment which had hitherto been under an Army officer (Major-General) 
acting as the Army Secretary was placed under a civilian. The committee 
had felt that since secretaries in Government of India had a constitutional 
right to approach the Viceroy direct, there was a risk of there being two 
military advisers to Government if this post continued to be held by an 
army officer. However, the civilian secretary of the Army Department 
remained a subordinate of the Commander-in-Chief in the latter’s capacity 
as the Army Member. 

The arrangements made in 1921 continued upto 1947 except for minor 
modification in 1946 when the Interim Government came to power. At 
the outbreak of the war in September, 1939, there were one secretary, one 
deputy secretary plus a few under secretaries and assitant secretaries in 
the Defence Department. At the peak period during the war in 1942, their 
numbers had risen to one secretary, two additional secretaries, two joint 
secretaries, two deputy secretaries and a proportionate number of under 
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secretaries and assistant secretaries. Quite a few of these secretarial 
appointments during this period were held by Service officers—Lieutenant- 
Colonels and equivalent as deputy secretaries and Majors and equivalent 
as under secretaries. 

THE PRESENT STRUCTURE 

With Independence in 1947, the structure of defence high command 
as had existed since 1921 had to be revised. It was only right that this 
should be so. Military authority had to be subordinated to civil control 
which is an essential feature of any democracy. We now had a Defence 
Minister, elected by the people and responsible to the Parliament, presiding 
over the Defence Department, later redesignated Defence Ministry. The 
three Services—the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force—were placed at 
par, each under its own Commander-in-Chief. A few years later, on our 
becoming a Republic, the Commanders-in-Chief lost their old designation 
and became Chiefs of Staff. However, this change of nomenclature 

did not in any way alter their functions as had been established 
since 1947. 

At the apex of our defence high command is the President who is the 
Supreme Commander of our defence services. He exercises this command 
through the cabinet. The latter has a defence committee presided over 
by the Prime Minister. The Defence Minister and certain other cabinet 
ministers are its members. Broad matters of defence policy are referred to 
the Defence Committee of the Cabinet but the normal day-to-day control 
of the Services is exercised by the Defence Minister through his staff of secre¬ 
tarial officers who are all civil servants. Besides these secretaries, financial 
advisers representing the Finance Ministry are also attached to the Defence 
Minister to render financial advice as also to exercise financial control. 
Working under the Defence Ministry, but as three completely separate 
entities, are the three Service Headquarters. 

The new organisation has considerably enhanced the position of the 
Ministry of Defence and its Secretary has become the pivot of all activities. 
In the past, any proposals emanating from Army Headquarters on behalf 
of the Commander-in-Chief were not and could not obviously be the subject 
of further scrutiny and approval by secretarial officers of the Defence 
Department. Apart from the fact that there was no need for such dupli¬ 
cation of effort, it would have amounted to these secretarial officers sitting 
in judgment over the proposals of their own chief, the Army Member. 
After 1947, apart from concerning themselves only with statutory problems, 
budgetary matters or dealings with other departments, these secretarial 
officers now scrutinise every aspect of defence administration. Thus, we 
have now a Ministry several times as large as it ever was during the British 
regime even including the peak period of World War II. There are today 
a principal secretary, two secretaries, two additional secretaries, eight joint 
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secretaries, thirty deputy secretaries and almost innumerable under secretaries 
and assistant secretaries.* 

DRAWBACKS 

It is axiomatic that in a democracy, the civil government must be 
supreme. In the western democracies, this implies the supremacy of the 
Minister, the cabinet and the Parliament. In India, we go a step further. 
Our defence high command also caters for the supremacy of the civil servant. 
Thus, unlike the procedure in any other country in the world, our defence 
services are ham-strung by three tiers of control—ministerial, secretarial, 
and financial. Ministerial and financial controls are of course necessary 
in any democratic organisation, but this novel feature of secretarial 
control, principally brought about since 1947, is uneconomical and 
what is more, unnecessary. Civil servants with little knowledge or 
experience of defence problems are interposed as a link between the Minister 
and the fighting services, denying the former the benefit of unadulterated 
advice from his experts. A young revenue officer in his early thirties, from 
an obscure sub-division in some state, may suddenly be pitchforked into the 
Ministry. He then sits in judgment over the advice tendered to Govern¬ 
ment by senior Generals, Admirals and Air Marshals by accepting, reject¬ 
ing or commenting upon their proposals. Such an arrangement is obviously 
undesirable under any circumstances, but it is more so in a country where 
because of our past traditions both the politicians and the civil servants are 
so unfamiliar with defence problems. Despite their familiarity with defence 
matters forced by conscriptions in the two world wars, the civil servants 
in France, United Kingdom or the United States do not function in this 
manner, In Russia and China, a serving Service officer functions as 
Minister for Defence. 

Following the pattern in the U.K. and the U.S.A., when we changed 
the designation of the Commander-in-Chief of the Indian Army to Chief of 
the Army Staff, we should have concurrently made the Army Chief head 
of the Defence Minister’s army staff. This would have meant the merging 
of the separate ideality of Army Headquarters with the Defence Ministry 
as in the U.K. and as, indeed, to an extent, was the case in India before 
1947. Our failure to do so has resulted in unnecessary delay and duplica¬ 
tion in the functioning of our higher defence organisation. The recom¬ 
mendations of experts get side-tracked by a host of irrelevant issues by the 
time they reach the Government. In this connection, it is interesting to 
quote the comments of Lord Roberts on the Indian defence organisation of 
1889. He wrote, “A fresh evil has been growing up in the shape of excessive 
noting and criticism in the Military Department on the purely military aspect 


S Since the article was written, the post of the Principal Defence secretary has been 
abolished. There are, now, two secretaries, and an additional secretary,- 
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of proposals which are submitted with the weight and authority of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief whereby much unnecessary delay is caused and the main 
issue is frequently obscured by a mass of irrelevant criticism . . . The evils 
of this arrangement are palpable. All the work involving reference 
between Army Headquarters and the Military Department has to be done 
twice over. Neither the Commander-in-Chief nor the Military Member of 
the Council sees the arguments on which the opinion of the other is based, 
and the Viceroy is apt only to see the Military Department’s side in 
every case.” 

This indictment is equally valid today if we merely substitute the 
Defence Minister for the Viceroy, the Chief of the Army Staff for the Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief and the Defence Secretary for the Military Member. 
Perhaps in this respect the present organisation is far less adequate than what 
obtained in 1889, because the Military Member and the Officers of the Military 
Department unlike their modern counter-parts, were Army officers with 
knowledge and experience of military matters. 

Another major drawback in our present high command is that it does 
not provide an effective machinery for the co-ordination of the effort of the 
three Services. The interdependence of the three Services in modem war 
is universally accepted and calls for no elaboration. Most countries have 
now introduced unification of Services at the top by appointing a pro¬ 
fessional expert as Chief of the Defence Staff. In India, we had almost 
pioneered this concept because till 1947 the Commander-in-Chief was the 
head of all the three Services. After Independence he ceased to be so. In 
the absence of any such arrangement we must rely on the civil servants in 
the Ministry to resolve any conflicting claims or recommendations of the 
Services. Not unnaturally the Ministry of Defence gradually assumes the 
duties and status of an inter-service arbitrator and director, a responsibility 
for which it is not constituted. In this context, the Secretary, Ministry of 
Defence, virtually becomes a Chief of the Defence Staff. No matter how 
brilliant an administrator he may have been, it is, indeed, asking for the 
impossible to get him to convert himself overnight into the chief executive 
of the nation’s defence mechanism! It will not be out of place here to 
mention as a comparison that in the United Kingdom, the Chief of the 
Defence Staff, Lord Mountbatten, has to his credit nearly half a century 
of outstanding professional service in peace and war. 

Yet another flaw in our present organisation is that it does not adequately 
provide for the co-ordination of the nation’s defence and foreign policies. 
The need for this co-ordination was brought home to us only too pain¬ 
fully during our reverses in 1962. I wonder if the provisions of the Sino- 
Indian treaty of 1954 were subjected to joint scrutiny by our defence and 
foreign experts before our agreeing to them. According to our present 
arrangement, experts in these two functions of the government do not deal 
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direct with each other but must do so through the Ministry of Defence! 
It is interesting to point out that in the U.K., papers involving foreign and 
defence policies are written jointly by planners from both defence and 
foreign offices from the level of Major upwards. In the United States, to 
ensure further co-ordination and understanding. Service officers of the 
rank of Colonels are seconded to do a term in the State Department. 

SUGGESTED REORGANISATION 

Before suggesting any changes in our present defence high command 
to overcome the above drawbacks, it would be pertinent to consider the 
broad principles on which this structure should rest. These are enumerated 
below: 

(a) Civil authority must be supreme. The principle of the sub¬ 
ordination of the military to civil authority must be upheld. 

Civil authority must be vested in and exercised by the represen¬ 
tatives of the people—the Parliament, the Cabinet and the 
Minister and not necessarily by any civil organism claiming 
to act on their behalf. 

(b) Subordination of the military to civil authority should be 
confined to essentials like the formulation of defence policy, 
budgetary control and the employment of the Armed Forces. 
Detailed control and co-ordination of the Services including 
the implementation of defence policy being professional 
matters, should be left to the military organism of the high 
command. 

(c) Advice to government in different fields of administration 
should be tendered only by experts qualified in those spheres. 

The professional Serviceman should advise on military matters, 
the Scientist on scientific problems, the financier on financial 
points and the civil servants on subjects in which he is com¬ 
petent to do so. 

{d) Since modern war requires close collaboration between the 
three Services, there should be, at the top, unified professional 
command of the Armed Forces. This would also assist the 
Defence Minister in resolving the inevitable differences between 
the Services. Besides the three Service Chiefs, the Minister 
would also have a high-powered professional expert to give 
him unbiased military advice. 

(e) Unnecessary duplication of effort, procedural delays and con¬ 
sequent red tape must be ruthlessly eliminated. It is a self- 
evident truth that the smaller and more compact a body the 
swifter its decisions and the greater its efficiency. 

All the above requirements can be met by the introduction of a Defence 
Board and Service Councils as in vogue in the United Kingdom. These 
rhay be constituted as shown on the next page: 








Defence Board 


Defence Minister—Chairman 

Ministers of State Army, Navy and Air Force, Chief of the Defence Staff—Vice-Chairmen 
_ 1 _ 
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(Naval and Air Councils to be similarly organised) 
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OUR DEFENCE HIGH COMMAND 


The reorganisation suggested above will obviate the necessity of the 
Ministry of Defence in its present form which only leads to duplication, 
delay and red tape. The three Service Headquarters will become an integral 
part of the Government as in the United Kingdom. No longer would it 
be necessary for say a Major at Army Headquarters to prepare a draft 
Government letter for submission to an Under-Secretary for issue, 
together with a long explanatory note sometimes explaining at length ele¬ 
mentary professional matters like the difference between a gun and a howitzer 
or between artillery and infantry! The Service Staff Officer will act on 
behalf of the Government just as he at present can do so on behalf of his 
Service Chief. On financial matters he may do so in unison with the 
financial advisers. In the above organisation, military experts will have 
direct access to their Minister cutting out an unnecessary and harmful 
intermediary link in the chain. The appointment of the Chief of the 
Defence Staff would ensure the much needed unification at the top and help 
in resolving conflicting Service viewpoints. The civil servant will still have 
an important role to play in the defence organism. For example, the 
Defence Secretary may be made responsible for the following subjects: 


(a) Defence Production (so long as this continues to be the res¬ 
ponsibility of the Ministry of Defence. There is, however, a 
case for having a separate Ministry of Supply as in the United 
Kingdom). 

( b ) Liaison with other Ministries excluding External Affairs where 
there should be direct contact between Service officers and 
foreign office officials. 

(c) Liaison with State Governments. 

(d) Administration of civilian personnel in defence establishments. 
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(e) Resettlement and Welfare of ex-servicemen. 

( f ) Military Estates. 

(g) Parliamentary questions. 

(/;) Defence budget in conjunction with the Financial Adviser. 

(j) Secretariat work for the Board/Council. 

There would, of course, be a necessity for the Minister to have a small 
personal secretariat under a private secretary. This secretariat may be 
staffed by both service officers and civil servants, preferably the former 
turned into the latter. Herein may lie an opportunity for a Lord Ismay 
or Lord Hankey to flower in this country. 

The setting up of Service Councils was also recommended by our 
Parliament’s Estimates Committee in September 1958. It was critical 
of the present set up, stating that there was “considerable duplicate effort 
involved in the Service Headquarters and the Ministry of Defence and the 
possibility of proposals emanating from a senior level at Service Headquarters 
being examined by officials in the Ministry who are either junior or lack 
the necessary expert knowledge.” In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that the biggest public undertaking in the country, the railways, is run 
by a board of expert railwaymen presided over by the Minister for Railways. 
And what is particularly significant is, that, unlike many of our public 
undertakings, our railways have always been an important source of revenue 
to our Exchequer. Shouldn’t a similar board consisting of defence experts 
serving under the Defence Minister, run the country’s defence administration? 

CONCLUSION 

Defence high command is the very foundation on which the 
whole edifice of the defence of a country rests. With our 
sovereignty threatened by powerful and hostile neighbours, the lay¬ 
ing of this foundation on sound lines is indeed a grave national task 
facing us all. The issues involved and the stakes are much too 
high to permit any individual, parochial or vested interests to 
come in the way of rationalising the whole structure. Let us 
approach the problem from a truly patriotic standpoint and let 
emotions not cloud our judgment. 

Due to various historical factors, we as a nation suffer from an 
acute lack of defence knowledge. Notwithstanding this fact our 
higher defence organisation, unlike that obtaining in any country 
in the world, tends to stifle expert approach to defence problems. 

Our parliamentary traditions, administrative concepts and 
tactical doctrines are all patterned after those prevailing in the 
United Kingdom. We could equally profitably adopt the British 
system of . defence organisation which has successfully stood the 
test of two world wars. The interests of efficiency, economy and 
expeditious working can best be served by the immediate introduc¬ 
tion of Service Councils in, our defence high command. We can 
only then make full use of the huge outlay on defence by the nation 
and efficiently gear our resources to a successful and glorious end. 




STRATEGY AND TECHNOLOGY 
A CHANGING PATTERN OF DEPENDENCE 

By Squadron Leader B. Coleman* 

Military technology—“force armed with the inventions of 
art and science m —has traditionally been the servant of 
strategy. In this age of acknowledged technological revolu¬ 
tion, the question might well be asked—is the servant becoming 
the master ? 

66 ... . what has been done is the greatest achievement of 
organized science in history” 

( President Truman on August 6, 19^5, announc¬ 
ing the A-bomb attack on Hiroshima.) 

INTRODUCTION 

In modern war, rapidly expanding technology has become the 
dominant feature. In any age, few things have proved more 
dynamic than the evolution of war and its associated strategies. 

In modern times, technological innovation has heightened this 
dynamicism until today, national strategies for survival are keyed 
to a frantic and desperate technological race. War is now con¬ 
tinuous, no longer confined to conventional battlefields, but fought 
on the drawing board and in the laboratory. And governments 
are fully aware that any defeat in the technological war—where a 
development lag can constitute defeat—could be more disastrous 
than any battlefield defeat in the past. 

In the past, the effects of technology on strategy were at most 
indirect; for instance, some tactical advantage might be given, 
which if great enough, in turn influenced strategy. But during the 
last fifty years, this indirectness had disappeared; technology and 
strategy have become directly linked, and must now develop in paral¬ 
lel if each is to gain the greatest possible advantage from the other. 

An understanding of the present relationship between strategy and 
technology, and the likely future course of this relationship, is 
possibly best gained by looking first at the changing concepts of 
strategy over the centuries, following this by a brief historical 
survey of technology’s changing influence on strategy, and then 
examining, in rather more detail, the present and the future. 

THE CHANGING CONCEPT OF STRATEGY 

I n the classical definition of Clausewitz, war is “the continuation of state 
policy by different means.” 2 It is accepted as the means whereby one 
nation (or group of nations) uses armed force to impress its will on another 

* Royal Australian Air Force Staff College, Fairbairn. 

I* War in the Modern World by T. Ropp. 

2* Makers of Modern Strategy by E. M. Earle. 
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nation (or group of nations). But while the meaning of war can be consider¬ 
ed to have remained almost constant through the ages, the meaning 
of the term strategy has undergone a progressive change. 

Until about the end of the 18th Century, strategy was the means by 
which a general sought to deceive his enemy, and to manage his forces 
in order to win a military victory. At this time, the aim in war was 
to destroy the effectiveness of an enemy’s armed forces by direct action 
against them. 

With the increasing complications of war and society, strategy pro¬ 
gressively incorporated non-military factors until it ceased merely to define 
the art of military command, and became an inherent element of statecraft 
at all times rather than solely a wartime concept. As war tended towards 
totality, and its aim became the destruction of an enemy’s general ability 
to mount effective military action, strategy embraced the art of controlling 
the complete resources of a nation to the end that its vital interests could 
be promoted against actual or potential enemies. From this in turn arose 
the concept of grand strategy to embrace the integration of policies and 
armaments of a nation so that the resort to war was either rendered un¬ 
necessary or was taken with the maximum chance of victory. 3 

Today, the tremendous destructive power available to belligerents 
has rendered total war ineffective as an instrument of national policy, and 
any imposition of national will requires a strategy which must successfully 
avoid total war. We have entered an age where the term strategy has 
thrown off strictly battlefield connotations, and now implies military 
postures and actions inseparable from national policies. National strategy 
has in fact evolved into a many-faceted concept; we new have strategies 
contingent on the deterrence of global war, the fighting of global war, the 
fighting of limited war; and there is the continuous strategy of the cold war. 

What then has brought about these drastic changes in the concept of 
strategy, and indeed in the conduct and concept of international conflict? 
Far from arising out of a gradual evolution of ideas, they have been 
dictated by the accelerating changes in the means available for waging war, 
by the accelerating changes in the means available for waging war, by the 
weapons for use on the battlefield and by the changes wrought on society 
generally by technological advance. 

TECHNOLOGY’S GROWING INFLUENCE 

Douhet stated that the form of warfare depends on the technical 
means available. 4 Throughout history, technology has been pressed into 
providing weapons of increased performance. Some inventions have 


3* Ibid, n. 2. 

4* Air University Quarterly Review , Winter-Spring, 1960-61. 
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favoured the offensive, others the defensive, and a balance between offensive 
and defensive capabilities has arisen, the state of which has determined the 
character of war at a particular time. 5 6 Frequently, inventions have made 
new strategies possible, and occasionally new strategies have become 
essential. And quite apart from technology’s direct effect on the weapons 
and methods of war, there have been progressive changes in national ways 
of life with consequent political effects on war. 

Before the introduction of gunpowder, new weapons usually had 
tactical significance only. Gunpowder increased the relative power of 
the offensive over the defensive and facilitated the expanding influence of 
ambitious nations. Difficulties in the supply and transportation of the 
new munitions of war turned commanders’ thoughts increasingly to strategy 
rather than solely to battlefield tactics. 5 

Following a period of one hundred years or so during which the need 
to safeguard new professional armies caused strategy to be governed by 
defence, the French Revolution introduced the “nation in arms”, and 
pointed towards totalitarian war. The way was open for Clausewitz, and 
the Industrial Revolution, to dominate war in the latter half of the Nine¬ 
teenth Century. 

The American Civil War was transitional in character, the first large 
war to indicate the effects on war of the Industrial Revolution. The railway 
and the telegraph made possible the rapid movement of armies and their 
effective control. New weapons and rapid advances in industrial produc¬ 
tion methods increases the scope and ferocity of the war. 7 

The railway was now vital to continental strategy. 8 * The speed of 
mobilization of armies became an essential factor in strategic calculations, 
as mass, and concentration of newly-acquired firepower governed the war 
plans of Moltke, Schlieffen, and Foch. 0 By disregarding developments in 
motive power, in the electrical sciences, and the aeroplane, the belligerents 
in 1914 doomed themselves to the stalemate of trench warfare, 10 from 
which only after seven million causalties were suffered on the Western 
Front alone, 11 was technology effectively applied to restore mobility to war. 
For the first time war reached effectively beyond the battlefield; blockade 

5 • A Study of War by Q. Wright. 

6 * Ibid, n. 1. 

7 * Arms and Men by W. Millis. 

8* Ibid, n. 1. 

9* Ibid, n. 2. (In France, 7,000 trains transported 3,781,000 men in 16 days.) 

War through the Ages by L. Montross. 

10* In 1899, I. S. Bloch, a Warsaw banker and pacifist, commented accurately on the 
effect of new weapons, the inevitable entrenchment of armies, and the futility of 
wars fought with then-developing strategies. His forecasts were ignored. 

The Conduct of War , 1789-1961 by J. F. G. Fuller and ibid, n.I. 

11- Ibid., n. 1. 
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and the submarine war affected whole populations, while nations mobilized 
their entire industrial resources for war production. 

Despite the endeavours of Trenchard, the aeroplane’s strategic in¬ 
fluence on World War I (1914-1918) was negligible. Vigorous advocacy 
of air power between the wars brought only a slow awakening to the revo¬ 
lutionary form of warfare now becoming available, and it was not until 
several years of World War II (1939-1945) had elapsed, that the full impli¬ 
cations of air power were widely recognized and applied. With this 
application, war achieved complete mobility as civilians were thrust into the 
front line; an instrument of almost inexorable pressure was available to 
warring nations. The dropping of two atomic bombs in August 1945 
coincided with the end of a war, and indeed the end of a whole era in war¬ 
fare, and gave warning of the extent of future war. 

But it was not only with the application of air power that technology 
exerted its influence on World War II (1939-1945). Mechanization generally, 
and developments in maritime operations, transformed the dreadful dead¬ 
locks of 1914-1917 into warfare of astonishing fluidity and speeds Armed 
forces grew in size, yet the numbers in battle dwindled, such were the 
problems of support. The scientist and the technologist ranked with the 
general in the human machine of war. And industrial capacity overtook 
demographic resources as a factor in determining a nation’s war potential. 
This war could be considered as the first in which strategy—in its broadest 
sense—constantly appeared more important than tactics. 

The major technological advances of any war have usually been 
developed during its later stages. These advances, together with their 
related strategies and tactics, have frequently been carried forward to the 
next war with little consideration being given to between war developments, 
with the result that wars have seldom been conducted as originally planned. 
But the age of applying to the present the strategies and tactics of the past 
is gone. Although a product of World War II, the atom bomb figures 
largely in current strategic thought. However, to consider using it as in 
1945 is inconceivable. Wider availability, great increases in destructive 
power, and tremendous developments in methods of delivery have demanded, 
in peace, continuously evolving strategies to match these advances. 

THE ERA OF MULTIPLE STRATEGIES 
A Revolution in Military Technology 

Although technological advances in many fields have had a profound 
effect on the conduct of war, it was the introduction of the rocket and the 
atomic bomb which marked the beginning of a revolution in military 
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technology. Subsequently, the whole concept of war has been changed, 
and that of “peace” also. 

The introduction of nuclear weapons provided an increase in destructive 
power unparalleled in history, introduced with a suddenness also un¬ 
paralleled. At the same time, an unprecedented mobility was available 
which made every key centre a potential target. Air power, first in the form 
of the aeroplane and then the ballistic missile, has combined with nuclear 
power to destroy all geographical barriers, and to make all nations, except 
those most technologically powerful defenceless in isolation. Technology 
has consequently changed the power basis of world politics, 13 compelling 
the formation of regional and international groupings under the protection 
or domination of nations with the capacity to compete technologically in 
this missile and nuclear age. The vast and complex resources required for 
this competition have effectively narrowed the field to two powers, one a 
potential aggressor ideologically bound to seek, world domination, the other 
dedicated to the defence of freedom and morally excluded from taking 
the military initative. 

The basic military problem has now become to prevent, and if that 
fails, to survive, nuclear attack. Because of the concentration available 
to the aggressor, both in time and effect, war, once joined, would be fought 
by “forces in being’, with none of the traditional breathing space for build¬ 
ing up strength; conceivably, a decision could be almost immediate. 

The Strategy of Deterrence 

Provided that the potential combatants maintain pace technologically, 
war promises to be mutually destructive, and is therefore, rendered in¬ 
effective as an instrument of national policy. The maintaining of the 
mutuality of destructiveness was the original keystone in the concept of a 
“deterrent” strategy. 

But deterrence has been a continuously evolving concept during the 
fourteen or so years of life. Among other developments, we have seen the 
need for the credibility of the threat recognized, the corollary of massive 
retaliation strengthen its case and then weaken again, the dependence of the 
deterrent concept on the rationality of the adversary recognized, and the 
growth of the “graduated deterrent” principle. Today, deterrence means 
not merely a matching of weapons as was originally widely believed to be 
the basic necessity, but the retention of an ability to strike back, repeatedly 
if necessary, in spite of an attack—to counter an enemy’s attack, and to 
retain sufficient power to impose on the aggressor the defender’s national 
will. 14 Preparation to this end also enables the possible failure of the 

13* The Impact of Air Power by E. M. Emme. 

14: The Economics of Defence in the Nuclear Age by Hitch and McKean. 
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deterrent to be provided for, should an enemy prove irrational or should 
war be initiated by accident or miscalculation. 

Strategy for Limited War 

Limited war is no new concept—in the past, all wars have been limited 
in some respect—but a distinction has now been demanded by the un¬ 
acceptability of resorting to global war when negotiation is incapable of 
resolving an international dispute. 

Limited war strategy has probably provoked even greater uncertainty 
than has global war strategy, an uncertainty arising from the possible 
utilization of available technology. Fear of “escalation” has tended to 
dominate thinking, and to generate a reluctance to consider the employ¬ 
ment of nuclear weapons in limited war. The recent tendency, however, is 
to consider nuclear weapons as much a part of the limited war arsenal as are 
conventional weapons, and to reconsider limited war strategies accordingly. 
Nuclear weapons are seen as a deterrent to limited war, and, in fighting it, 
as a means of overcoming an enemy's quantitative superiority and of 
obtaining a rapid decision. The inevitability of “escalation” has generally 
been rejected, provided that strict political control over the use of nuclear 
weapons is maintained, that the war’s limitations are understood and 
accepted by all nations directly or indirectly concerned, and that nuclear 
action is backed by a valid global-war deterrent. 

Once again, the necessity to discard traditional patterns of thought 
and to utilise available technology to the greatest possible advantage has 
become manifest. 

Cold War Startegy 

The cold war which is being waged today began when the validity of 
deterrent strategy was recognized, and will continue until that validity is 
challenged, or until Communism either attains its aim or collapses. The 
cold war can therefore be considered as being fought in two distinct fields. 
There are constant political and economic pressures, incessant attempts 
to foster international tension and to promote insurgency, and insidious 
infiltration, all of which must be continuously combatted by the West. But 
there is also the unremitting technological struggle, on the one hand dedi¬ 
cated to maintaining the validity of the deterrent, and on the other striving 
to invalidate it. The technological resources of the world’s great nations 
are geared to this struggle, as it becomes more and more recognizable as a 
fight for survival. 

The need to be capable of immediate participation in conflicts of 
increasing temperature has become an integral part of the cold war. 
Western military preparation has accordingly been forced into develop* 
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ment along contradictory lines. 15 There must exist the capability to deter 
global war and to fight it, to fight limited war, and to take part in peripheral 
actions. Technology has compelled this multiplicity of strategies; techno¬ 
logy must itself be compelled to guarantee the effectiveness of actions and 
to ensure that necessary capabilities are achievable within national re¬ 
sources. The technological war—perhaps more aptly termed the technologi¬ 
cal race will persist throughout the duration of the cold war. 

THE TECHNOLOGICAL RACE AND THE FUTURE 

The future prospect for the world is one of unabating cold war, with its 
unrelenting technological race between the great power groups. The race 
is not one in which one competitor can be allowed to open up a gap while 
the other saves himself for the last lap, for any lap in which a lead is estab¬ 
lished could suddenly become the last. Just where and when the race will 
and cannot be predicted, but the course which will be followed is becoming 
discernible, as also are the race tactics. Each competitor will be continu¬ 
ously extended to his limit, endeavouring to keep pace in the normal progress 
of technological development, while striving for a technological break¬ 
through which will give him mastery. 

The quest for a breakthrough is a quest lor technological surprise, 
which in turn can be converted to strategic surprise. To be strategically 
significant, a technological breakthrough must assure the enemy’s vulner¬ 
ability to an available offensive, while his offensive power is effectively 
contained. So long as breakthrough remain elusive, technology's task will 
be to refine existing weapons systems so that they may be used to greater 
effect. Throughout the race, a pervading influence will be exerted by the 
many other fields of science and technology upon which national develop¬ 
ment relies, and without which military technology cannot progress. 

Because of the international character of science, and the highly deve¬ 
loped scientific intelligence organizations which have flourished in the cold 
war, the advantage derived from a successful military development may 
apply for a brief period only. Whereas a nation’s economic strength benefits 
from technological advances regardless of their simultaneous discovery and 
application elsewhere, in the military field, it is relative rather than absolute 
strength which has now become vital, and another nation’s equivalent 
advance nullifies the originator’s advantage. Nevertheless, even a short 
period of superiority may be decisive, and the future pattern must be a 
continuation of the great powers’ present endeavours to obtain that brief 
superiority. 10 

As the development of ballistic missiles is gradually reduced to refine¬ 
ments only, and as defence against them becomes a distinct possibility, the 
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race in military technology is being driven into space. It is in space 
technology that future breakthroughs are most likely to occur; for intance, 
in systems, which may enable neutralization of earth-bound missile systems, 
or in systems not at all bound inflexibly to an earth environment. 

But whenever a potentially significant advance is discovered, or even 
concerned, simultaneous with its development must occur the search for a 
possible defence against it, in case the potential enemy’s developments are 
in parallel. 

PROBLEMS POSED BY TECHNOLOGY’S GROWTH 

As the concepts of war and strategy have changed, new problems have 
appeared and some old problems have taken on a new appearance. Some 
of these problems can be resolved, but others can not while any type of war 
persists. To discuss here, all emerging problems, is impossible; but a few 
are particularly noteworthy. 

The technological race is enormously expensive, and the resources 
which must be devoted to it have already resulted in the minor powers 
taking only a subordinate role. The Communist world, as the potential 
aggressor, is free to choose the time and manner of attack which would give 
it the greatest advantage, and then may plan accordingly. On the other 
hand, the West, restricted as it is to retaliation, must constantly be equipped 
with an in-being force capable of winning a war. Additional expenses are 
incurred in developing weapons systems which may become obsolescent 
before reaching operational readiness, yet which must be developed to 
prevent possible exposure of a fatal weakness. 

The destructiveness and mobility provided for the conduct of war have 
resulted in a decline in security and a restriction of national power. 
Instead of being provided with increased flexibility, the statesman's choice 
of action has been severely limited. 17 “Deterrence” has been one result of 
this limitation. Disarmament is another. 

While weapons technology was reasonably stable, disarmament pro¬ 
posals could be relatively simple. But with technology in its present acce¬ 
lerating state, protection against technological breakthrough presents an 
extremely difficult problem, with controls needed over nations’ laboratories 
rather than over their arsenals. The high rate of change of technology 
also means that the pace of diplomatic negotiations can be outstripped, 
with control plans having their meanings changed while they are being 
debated. 18 

The strategy of deterrence has done much to suppress the reality to 
the threat of war. But in doing this, it has deprived nations of a form of 


17- Air Force, May I9C2. 

18* Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy by H. A. Kissinger* 
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redress against ill-treatment or misrule. Already, flagrant abuse of treaties 
and national rights has become common, abuse which would not have been 
tolerated before the advent of nuclear weapons. 19 Reluctance to resort to 
global war, except in unavoidable circumstances, has provided an umbrella 
under which international immorality can flourish with impunity. A fur¬ 
ther deterioration in the standards of international behaviour is inevitable 
unless effective negotiation can be made a workable substitute for war. 

CONCLUSION 

Technology has revolutionized war and peace. The balance 
between offensive and defensive capabilities, which has governed 
the conduct of war throughout history, is subject now to the out¬ 
come of the technological race. We may be witnessing the abolition 
of war; but while technology may achieve this, it will be hard- 
pressed to supply the necessary substitute. Instead of simplifying 
the soldiers’ and politicians’ tasks, technology has introduced 
almost insurmountable difficulties which must, however, be over¬ 
come if survival is to be assured. 

The most immediate danger which arises from technology’s 
expanding influence is the increasing tendency to concentrate on 
military technology, as much, at the expense of the strategy which 
will determine its use. This is to some extent understandable when 
the penalty for ladding in the technological field is so obvious, 
while the penalty for falling behind in the field of strategic 
employment of available technology is not so apparent. 

Yet failure in the latter field could prove at least as catastrophic as 
failure in the former. The strategy which must now accompany 
new weapons systems does not automatically appear in their opera¬ 
tion manuals; it must be evolved as part of the national strategic 
concept. Similarly, any tendency to invest the technologists and 
scientists who are directly responsible for a technological innovation 
with unlimited authority for determining its strategic employment, 
is allowing the potency of technology to overshadow the true place 
of armaments, resources, and policies in an integrated national 
strategy. 

Military technology and military strategy—if it is in fact still 
possible to speak of military strategy—are complementary. But . 
both must serve national policy. Any tendency to be unduly fas¬ 
cinated by technology’s existing and potential influence must be 
overcome. Undoubtedly, these are a danger that the servant, 
technology, may overcome its master, strategy. This would be 
disastrous, Strategy must not be allowed to become hesitant, 
and to lose its dynamicism, if its essential mastery is to be retained. 
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FIGHTING THE GUERRILLA—2* 

By Lieut-Colonel R. D. Palsoear M. C. 

“A guerrilla war is an intimate affair, fought not merely with 
weapons but fought in the minds of men who live in the 
villages and in the kills ” 

—WALT W. ROSTOW 

INTRODUCTION 

It was discussed earlier that the guerrilla fights to achieve a political 
aim with military means and hence he has to be fought simultane¬ 
ously on both political and military fronts. The term guerrilla 
was used and is proposed to be used in its restrictive sense to 
denote such groups or bands of people who adopt guerrilla 
tactics to fight the established government of their own com¬ 
patriots. It is necessary to point this out at the outset because 
the term has come to denote mostly such irregulars, partisans 
or terrorists who fight an alien government and its army. 

THE GUERRILLA AND THE PEOPLE 

/""Vnce the guerrilla takes the field, he cannot exist leave alone fight with- 
^ out the support of the people. The relationship of the guerrilla with 
the people has been aptly described by Mao Tse-tung as that of fish with 
water. He is dependent upon the people for food, information, rein¬ 
forcements, and funds. The emergence of the guerrilla may be ascribed 
to any of the following causes:— 

(a) Existing dissatisfaction amongst the people for social, economic 
or political reasons and lack of faith of the people in achieving their 
objectives by legal and constitutional means. 

(b) Lack of ethnic homogeneity and integration amongst the people 
combined with their innate pugnacity. 

(c) Creation of dissatisfaction amongst the people by interested 
leaders. 

To fight the guerrilla effectively, the aim, therefore, should be to isolate 
him from the people, destroy him physically and morally, and remove the 
causes that lead to his emergence. 

ISOLATING THE GUERRILLA 

The guerrilla may be isolated physically or morally from the people. 
In Malaya, the British effected physical isolation by moving large number 
of people. In Russia, the invading Germans tried to the latter method 
most effectively. 

♦The first article with this title was published in the March-September 1962, issue of the 
U.S.I, Journal, 
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THE MALAYAN EXAMPLE 

During 1948-50, the Chinese communists fought the British from the 
dense Malayan jungles. They depended upon the Chinese squatters who 
lived on the periphery of the jungle to suppply them with food, recruits, 
intelligence regarding the movement of the security forces, and money. 
Arms were procured by them from those left by the Japanese after the war. 
Troops which were deployed in the initial stages could not distinguish 
between a friend and a foe. Their movements would be known to the 
guerrillas who could take timely action to evade destruction or capture. 

This state of affairs continued from June 1948 to early 1950. Then 
under the direction of General Sir Harold Briggs who was appointed Director 
of Operations, more than half a million Chinese farmers were moved from 
the edge of the jungle and resettled in new villages well away from the jungle. 
This took nearly three and a half years to complete. The new villages, 
particularly those still in the vicinity of the jungle were well guarded with 
barbed wire, and entry to and from the villages was severely restricted. 

The guerrillas lost their contact with the people and their source of 
supply of food. They were like fish out of water. Slowly the die-hards 
amongst them were hunted out and destroyed. By December 1957, the 
guerrillas were finally wiped out. 

Resettlement of large number of villagers or grouping of villages to suit 
military expediency certainly poses a number of problems. It costs money 
to move the people. The moves from lands which belonged traditionally 
to the people are resented. The resentment itself may become so strong 
as to give rise to a fresh wave of indignation amongst the people thus giving 
another cause to the guerrillas to fight for. Where people speak different 
dialects every few miles, where they differ ethnologically from their 
neighbours, and where there exists amongst themselves deep rooted ani¬ 
mosities, such moves will cause considerable popular ebullition of excite¬ 
ment. But it depends on how well cared for they are in their new environ¬ 
ments. If they are offered security, explained the *raison d'etre' in its proper 
perspective and their economic conditions distinctly improved, there is no 
reason why two objectives could not be achieved in one stroke, viz., the iso¬ 
lation of the guerrillas and the betterment of the people. 

THE GERMAN EXAMPLE 

The Germans, it is recorded, tried a different but equally effective 
method to isolate the guerrillas. They occupied Brynsk in 1942 and 
advanced beyond. The Russian guerrillas, in general area South of Brynsk 
attacked isolated German detachments, disrupted communications and in¬ 
flicted a number of casualties on the invaders. The German General com¬ 
manding the Communication Zone appointed one Russian Kaminski as 
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Governor of that area. All land under the communists was collectivised. 
Kaminski distributed the land, the stock, and the farm implements amongst 
the people and established right of private ownership. The peasants 
owned land. The same farmers who previously did not care if collective 
farms were damaged now fought the guerrillas to protect their own pro¬ 
perty. The guerrillas lost the support of the people and were morally 
separated from them. 

The origin of most of the feuds, battles, and wars lies in the claims 
for the ownership of land. The Constitution guarantees the right of 
private ownership. But it does not frown upon collective ownership. In a 
number of places where such trouble takes place, land is owned collectively 
by a village. It is for consideration whether land should be distributed to 
establish distinctive rights of private holdings. People then have personal 
stakes in the land, the food it produces and the stocks held for the season. 

Fish do not live in the same waters as the crocodile. The crocodile 
eats them. A strong civil police force well organised and well equipped 
recruited from amongst the people and officered by devoted and disciplined 
men will act as a big crocodile living in the same waters. It will help 
separate the guerrillas from the people. 

REMOVING CAUSES OF DISSATISFACTION 

This aspect requires special study of the social and economic conditions 
prevalent in the area and of the political aspirations of the people. Only 
generalised observations can be made in an article of this nature. 

Social order 

Social maladjustments cannot be rectified overnight by legislation. 
It takes considerable time and education of the people to change even 
apparently silly customs. Moreover, by keeping the people aloof and 
separated from the rest of their compatriots, they are less likely to change 
in any respect. It is generally accepted that the less civilized copy the more 
civilized and the affluent society has a greater effect on the economically 
less blessed. Similarly the customs and habits of the rulers are picked up 
by the ruled. In a democratic society, since the people are the rulers, the 
last generality is not quite applicable except that those in power do influence 
their brethren who elected them. 

A change in the social order must take place with passage of time 
unless the people are segregated by natural or artificial barriers. With 
distances shrinking due to development of communications, means of travel, 
long distance speech, the radio and the cinema, even closed door societies 
are bound to be affected. It is only a question of time. If it is accepted 
that the change is for the better, it will be to their advantage to let them 
observe how others, live, what benefits accrue to them by changing to more 
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peaceful vocations and ways of life. It is often stated that the aim should 
be to preserve various cultures and display unity in diversity. But all such 
cultures and social orders do change though imperceptibly when they come 
in contact with one another. It should never be the intention to preserve 
the social customs of, say, the prehistoric man, or of the medieval period. 
Societes are not museum pieces. Change is inevitable and sooner it is 
allowed to take place, better it will be for complexes to vanish and men 
feeling equal to one another in all respects. 

The jungle seeking, savage, inhuman, barbarian guerrilla will not then 
be produced by that society. 

Economic development 

It is normally in the economically under developed areas that the 
guerrilla thrives. He can find a ‘cause’, sell it easily to the people and gain 
their sympathies. If the people are w'ell fed, well clothed and have gainful 
employment, they will not prefer to live in the jungle and fight for a ‘cause’. 

If the area is economically well developed, people follow peaceful 
vocations. Economic development is not possible unless peaceful condi¬ 
tions prevail. No entrepreneur will invest his money and start big business 
if the conditions are disturbed. It is here that the State should come to 
his aid and, in fact, encourage him by guaranteeing security and giving him 
special monetary concessions. It may be possible to do so in fairly large 
towns. If private business is shy, the State should take on this commitment 
in the public sector; because money spent in economic development is money 
saved in maintaining peace and order. Not only is the guerrilla destroyed 
but the people also benefit. 

POLITICAL ASPIRATIONS 

Guerrillas depend upon political mobilization of the people. Accord¬ 
ing to Mao Tse-tung, this is one of the most fundamental conditions for 
winning the struggle. Political mobilization is done by education and 
propaganda. 

In a society where the bulk of the population is not at all educated, 
cannot even read and write, educating for the cause or propaganda is usually 
done by word of mouth. If the more active amongst them tell them that 
atrocities are being committed upon their brethren elsewhere, the easily 
gullible get excited and need little encouragement to fight, if fighting for 
day to day living is not uncommon amongst them. 

A democratic country cannot embark on a war of attrition. It cannot 
suppress entire societies, howsoever different they may be to their way of 
thinking. In fact the greatest strength of the democracy lies in its tolerance 
of other schools of thought. And herein lies its greatest weakness too. 
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In an open society, where the majority read and hear different ideologies 
propagated, they can make up their mind as to what is good for them. In 
fact, the discussion of the pros and cone helps them to decide for themselves 
what they want. But in a society which is not allowed to come in contact 
with the rest of their compatriots or which is so removed from them by 
natural barriers, it is not possible for the people to see the virtues of demo¬ 
cracy. That is precisely why in communist countries,where the State con¬ 
trols the means of education, more people genuinely believe in Communism. 

It is most essential, therefore, that people are educated to the demo¬ 
cratic ways of life and special efforts made to condition their training. 
The intention should not be to channelise it. The aim should be to let them 
see for themselves how democracy functions. It should not be difficult 
these days if modern means of propaganda are fully used by the State. 

ETHNIC HETEROGENEITY AND NATIONAL INTEGRATION 

If people mix freely amongst themselves, are not made to feel different 
to each other and the dissimilarities are not made much of, a step forward 
will be taken towards their integration. 

Universities can help in giving seats to a few students from the disturbed 
areas to study amongst their students. If each university takes upon itself 
to offer even one or two freeships each, a large number of students will have 
lived in different surroundings four to six years at a time and seen for them¬ 
selves how democratic institutions function and how unity is achieved in 
in spite of ethnic heterogeneity. . 

The army should be encouraged to fraternize with the people. T his 
aspect was considered in the previous article and is not therefore being 
elaborated upon. Fraternization should not be restricted to the army 
alone. Even the civilian Government employees must consider them¬ 
selves as representatives of the rest of the country and freely mix with the 
people. Trading rights should not be restricted to the local population 
alone for fear of exploitation by outsiders. Free competition will help 
mix societies and people will understand each other better. Even land and 
property ownership rights should be liberalised. Then alone will people 
get an opportunity to integrate amongst themselves. 

It is not possible for two societies to ever integrate if they are kept 
separated. 

The new blood in the society will help curb fissiparous tendencies. 

DESTRUCTION OF THE GUERRILLA ' 


If the guerrilla is effectively isolated from the minds of the people and 
steps are taken to remove the causes that lead to his emergence, his physical 
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isolation from the populace and subsequent destruction can be achieved 
comparatively easily by the army. 


As stated earlier, the guerrilla is a fully indoctrinated politician who 
does not observe the normal military rules of fighting to achieve his aim. 
The organisation created to deal with him should consist of military com¬ 
manders who should be prepared to deal ruthlessly with him and who must 
understand the political nature of the struggle. This organisation should 
be competent to deal with all matters pertaining to military operations, 
as well as with social, political or economic questions. There will thus be 
full coordination between all branches dealing either with the governing 
of the local populace or with the destruction of the guerrilla. 


If this centralised control is not exercised what may happen may be 
clarified by a few examples. 


The military commander may have cornered the guerrillas and brought 
them all but to their knees. They may be wanting more time or a certain laxity 
on the part of the military. They may approach the politicians and talk 
settlement provided the military pressure is lifted. Should the political control 
not be in the hands of the military commander, he may have to cast his net 
all over again. Similarly should he decide to. shift people or group them, 
he should be allowed to judge the political or economic repurcussions of his 
actions and then decide for himself. 

This is equally applicable to the agencies engaged in collection, collation 
and dissemination of intelligence. These agencies should also work under 
the same organisation so that full control is exercised on their activities and 
action can be taken against them should they be found sending routine 
incorrect reports of guerrilla movements merely to justify their existence. 


Whilst emphasising that the army should be ruthless in its dealings 
with the guerrilla, it should be clearly understood that there should be no 
retaliation against the local population. Retaliation against innocent people 
has a chain reaction which only helps create more guerrillas. 

CONCLUSION 

To fight the guerrilla effectively, it is essential to separate 
him from the people, root out the causes that lead to his emergence 
and then physically destroy him. The battle is primarily to win 
over a section of the populace. A democracy will succeed in this 
task if it makes greater use of the modern means of propaganda 
and removes the existing natural or artificial barriers separating 
- the people from one another. 

The military organisation created to destroy the guerrilla 
should be empowered to deal with all problems pertaining to the 
guerrilla including the governing of the ,local population. His. 

■ physical and norml destruction will then be an easier task. 







MATERIALS MANAGEMENT 


REDUCES THE “WASTE” LINE 


By Brigadier N. Sen Gupta 


Let us not be guilty of all the good things we did not do ! 

(with apologies to Voltaire) 


INTRODUCTION 


WHAT IS MATERIAL MANAGEMENT 


T)lanning for Materials support (Logistics in military parlance) , is not 
• a new idea for the Services. But whereas, the Armed Forces cannot 
possibly delve into the very fundamentals of economics during the calcula¬ 
tions of logistical support, material management envisages “materials” 


Our estimates of resources limit the Third Five Year Plan to an 
outlay of Rs. 7,500 crores (in the Public Sector) against the actual 
need for Rs. 8,000 crores. While many suggestions must have been 
discussed to bridge the gap, it is not known whether the compara¬ 
tively recent technique of material management was one of them. 


In Japan, materials cost stood at 61.55 per cent of the production 
cost during the latter half of 1957. Within 18 months, Material 
Management Association (Japan) claims that this percentage 
was reduced to 58.45 per cent. In India, based on a study of 29 
industries for the period 1954-57, materials cost was estimated at 
an average 64% of the production costs. Materials, thus account 
for 64 paises per Rupee of production cost in major industries 
in India. It is further estimated that approximately 90 Paises 
per Rupee of the working capital is locked up in inventory in 
these industries. At a seminar in 1962, held in Plan Projects by 
the Planning Commission, Dr. A. N. Khosla had stated that 
Rs. 22,000 crores would be spent on materials and equipment 
during the Third Five Year Plan. Therefore, the economic effect 
of a similar three per cent reduction in materials cost during 
the implementation of our Third Five Year Plan does hardly need 
any emphasis. Indeed, Dr. C. D. Deshmukh estimates a saving 
of Rs. 500 crores through efficient material management. 


Japan has to depend heavily on imports from abroad and yet 
she is amassing a colossal saving through her materials program¬ 
ming. Provided we allot materials management, the right place 
in our thinking, planning and implementation, there is no reason 
why we should not also be able to achieve a similar saving. 


This article is meant to attract the reader to the vital importance of 
materials management in our national economy. Inclusion of 
certain details, however, has become unavoidable to explain the 
mechanics of materials management for a better appreciation 
of the subject. 
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economics against the basic context of engineering requirements and econo¬ 



mic considerations. It considers and analyses all the technological and eco¬ 
nomic functions connected with the procurement of the materials right from 
the source of supply to subsequent storage, processing within the industry, 
delivery to the users and finally the end use itself. The various functional 
processes of materials management have well been classified under the fol¬ 
lowing broad headings by the General Electric Company of the U.S.A., 
and these clearly bring out the degree of comprehensive study that is 
required. 

(a) Purchasing, 

(b) Inventory control, 

(c) Receiving and warehousing, 

(d) Store keeping, 

(e) Value analysis, 

(/) Production control, 

(g) Transportation, 

(h) Materials handling, and 

(j) Disposal of scrap, surplus and salvage. 

Concept of materials management is hence one of materials producti¬ 
vity and it chalks out a positive action to create adequacy out of shortages. 
The subject, materials management, is, therefore, one of national interest 
and should particularly interest us in the services. For the purpose of an 
understanding of the subject, we will concern ourselves with the following 
four functions:— 


(«) Purchasing, 

(b) Store keeping, 

(c) Inventory control, and 
{d) Value analysis. 

This does not, however, imply that the other functions are not equally 
important. 


PURCHASING 


Purchasing is not an isolated act of just buying as the lowest price 
may not necessarily yield a bargain. The advantages of reduced price in a 
bulk purchase may often be off-set by the additional costs involved in 
iventory-carrying charges and storage costs. Again, even when bargain¬ 
ing is not possible, prices can still be reduced by changes in shape or in 
size or through simplification or omission of extra features. This latter 
technique is the “open sesame” to value-analysis. 

There- is another important aspect about the purchaser. He must 
have a sound and clear idea of the end use of the purchased material and 
the characteristics of the material which contribute to the end use. This will 
enable him answer the following questions while considering any purchase: 







This involves correct storage, identification, preservation technique, 
frequency of turn-over, maximum use of storage space and so on. But 
before we incur the running cost of store-keeping, we must make sure that 
we do need the store-houses of big dimensions such as we have planned. 
Again, should mere geographical distances prompt us to open intermediary 
buffer store-houses? It must be appreciated that each store-house, con¬ 
taining stores, is not only a non-productive unit but also involves double 
handling of stores. A store-house, not only locks stores idly but also re¬ 
quires an expensive establishment to run it. The capital cost for land, build¬ 
ings and the running cost for services are also not light enough to be 
ignored. The more the store houses, the greater the dispersal of stores 
in penny-pockets, and chances of redundancy and, hence, of shortages. 
Indeed, in at least one fractional HP motor factory in the United States they 
have done away with bulk store-houses by putting stores on running 
conveyer belts, immediately on receipt from the source of supply. Their 
delivery and speed of movement over the shop floor is then adjusted to feed 
the. production requirements along the process-line. This, of course, 
brings us to the technique of production planning and control, another 
function of materials management. — 


(a) Is the item or material at all needed? 

(b) Is it possible to use some other item or material in lieu, which is 
cheaper? 

(c) Is the item so vital that it must be bought irrespective of the 
price? 

(d) If an item is to be bought, how much of it should be bought? 

The above aspects are particularly important when materials become 
complex and varied in nature. For example, even if one is not an atta- 
eater one can go and buy atta because it is a simple generic item. But, 
let us take a slightly more complicated problem of a housewife who does 
the shopping directly and one who does it through a third party, say, the 
cook. The first lady is inviting some guests and she has got tomato soup 
on her menu. She goes to the market, finds that tomatoes are too costly 
or too rotten or are just not available (NA). But she finds that peas are 
available, both fresh and cheap. She immediately decides to change her 
menu to pea soup. She can take that decision because she is the ultimate 
user, knows the end use of the tomatoes. Now', take the second lady, 
she will probably end up with an expensive soup or a rotten soup or no 
soup at all. While, therefore, we are dealing with thousands of compo¬ 
nents the opportunities tor economy or finding ‘in-lieu’ items, multiply 
proportionately. And only the person w'ho is fully acquainted with- the end 
use and hence the characteristics of the item or material, can best avail of 
that opportunity. Needless to add, he must also have the authority to 
avail of such opportunities with promptitude. 


STORE KEEPING 


MATERIALS MANAGEMENT 
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The questions that we need to answer before we set up any store house 
should be phrased on the following lines:— 

(a) What is the minimum stores to be held? Be sure that it is 
the minimum. 

(. b ) Is it necessary to have intermediary stocks along the line ? • 

If so at how many locations? 

(c) In planning store houses have we taken the cubic volume for 
storage space or only the surface area? 

(i d ) Would it not be more economical and expedient to speed up our 
transportation system (road, rail, water or air) and so ensure 
that stocks at the final destiny ‘D’ can be replaced promptly with 
stores from the bulk depot ‘A’ without taking recourse to inter¬ 
mediary stock at ‘B’ and ‘C’? 

(e) Will not the proposal at (d) be in the greater national interest 
as not only will it reduce ‘idle’ store-house but will also release 
money and effort to make our communications more prompt 
and effective? 

INVENTORY CONTROL 

The objectives of inventory control are as follows:— 

(a) To minimise hold-up during a repair of production or con¬ 
struction jobs, for reasons of lack of raw materials or spares 
or plant and machinery. 

(b) To keep the inventory-carrying cost and obsolescence losses to 
the minimum. 

The above two objectives are contradictory and effective inventory 
control lies in balancing between the two factors—‘not too much’ and ‘not 
too little’. One must not, however, be led to believe, from the pithiness 
of the cliche, that the balancing just lies round the corner. For, though 
one may realise that heavy inventories involve capital investment lying 
idle, but one often ignores the current expenditure in the form of estab¬ 
lishment and the constant risk of obsolescence with the introduction of new 
equipments and materials. Thus in a public concern, which has locked up 
Rs. 50 million in the form of stores and spare parts, the optimum inventory 
in this category works out to only Rs. 20 million. The company main¬ 
tains 260 ledgers weighing 4.68 tons and three labourers are wholly engaged 
in the mighty job of carrying these ledgers from racks to desks and back. 1 

A reserve Bank Survey of 1001 Joint Stock Companies showed a total 
inventory of a little over Rs. 8,000 million. Shri A. R. Palit, an expert 
on material management and the editor of The Eastern Purchasing Journal, 
estimates that the capital locked up in inventories is Rs. 10,000 million. 
Even then, these calculations do not appear to cover the large sector of 

1. Productivity, Vol. IV, No. 4, Oct.—Dec. 1963, pp. 674. 
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small industry, where the capital problem is very acute. Thus, in ope 
small electric motor industry, even a rough estimate placed the amount 
locked upto 90 per cent of its capital in inventories, with nothing left for 
expansion, out of a capital of Rs. 0.75 million. If there are even 10,000 
such T iirms, it will mean an additional capital of Rs. 5,000 million for ex¬ 
pansion. This is particularly significant at a time when small industries 
are calling out for expansion but are braked for lack of capital. 

As against a sweeping reduction in inventory, which the above dictates, 
one must weigh the fact that the absence of one vital item at the right time 
may bring the whole activity to a stand-still, involving losses in millions of 
rupees, caused by idle capital, machinery and labour. 

Considerable work has been done in the west to achieve material 
economy in inventory control through the application of rationalised 
codification, and standardisation of stores. In this connection, the Brisch 
system of classification, is briefly explained below, to illustrate the point 
on codification. 


Brisch system of numerical classification 

In the Brisch system of numerical classification, an item is generally 
identified according to its end use, material composition and siz. The 
numerical digits reveal similarities between materials, components, plants, 
tools, etc. and so help to eliminate duplication or multiplicity of items. 
This system has achieved extremely good results. During a recent codifi¬ 
cation of 16 different manufacturing concerns in the U.K., an overall reduc¬ 
tion of 39 per cent was effected in the number of items stocked. The total 
saving in inventory carrying charges was eight per cent—a very substantial 
saving. 

Standardisation and simplification of stores 


Simplification is integrated with standardisation. It aims to reduce 
the number of varieties through detailed study of functional and frequency 
of usage of generic items kept in stock. In the U.K., 73 metal widths were 
recently reduced to twleve and may further be reduced to six., In the 
U.S.A., the sizes and types of grinding wheels, nails and tacks, brushes, 
files and rasps, etc., have been reduced by over 60 per cent in many in¬ 
stances. During World War II, the U.S. Navy required 1,000 landing 
crafts, each with a petrol tank of 200 gallons capacity. As per original 
design each tank would have costed 520 dollars. By redesigning each landing 


craft with four-50 gallon standard drums with appropriate coating at a cost 
of 80 dollars, a total saving of 440,000 dollars was made. In India, the 
Indian Standards Institute has been the prime mover in this direction and 
has achieved considerable results. Work has also been done in.this field 
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by the Central Purchasing Organisation, Government of India, in col- 
laboration with the Railway Board. A few examples are given below: 


(a) Points and crossings were simplified from about 45 sizes to 
12 sizes. 

(b) Train lighting dynamos, imported in capacities of 40, 45, 60, 
80, 100 and 120 amp, were simplified into two sizes only of 
60 and 100 amp. 

(c) Train lighting cells; imported in capacities of 200, 210, 270, 
300 and 330 amp-hr, and were simplified into two types of 
200 and 300 amp-hr capacity. 

id) Loco boiler tubes, indented in thickness of 9, 10, 11 and 12 
S.W.G. and 9, 10 and 11 B.W.G. were simplified into 11 
S.W.G. only. 


VALUE ANALYSIS 


Value analysis is not concerned with price alone, but in obtaining the best 
value for money. It concentrates on the functional aspect. The following ex¬ 
amples will better illustrate the meaning of value analysis than any definition: 


(a) An automobile manufacturer in India was able to substitute 
solid aluminium extrusions in place of imported rolled hollow 
sections resulting in a saving of Rs. 1,60,000 in foreign exchange 
and a net saving of Rs. 80,000. 

(b) An Indian manufacturer substituted electrolytic tin plates for 
prime quality tin plates and so saved Rs. 18,000 per order of 
450 tons. 

(c) An Indian firm saved about Rs. 26 lakhs in four years in pack¬ 
ing materials as a result of value analysis, which enabled them 
to lower the specification. There was some increase in trans¬ 
portation cost, but the net saving was about Rs. 16 lakhs. 

(d) The General Electric Company of the U.S.A. decided to award 
a contract to the lowest tenderer for building concrete walls 
around a laboratory at a cost of $50,000. Value analysis 
revealed that the same job could be done by an earth wall at a 
cost of $5,000. 

(e) An Australian firm was using a special machined (slotted) bolt. 
These Were costing approximately 60s per gross, plus slotting. 
They investigated the use of rolled thread, and found that 
it would do the job satisfactorily. The price of those rolled 
thread bolts was 15s. per gross, including slotting. A saving 
of over 75 per cent was thus made. 

if) A manufacturer in the U.S.A. was able to reduce the cost of 
steel spacers from 8 cents to 4/5 cent, or a reduction of 50 per 
cent, by substituting a different type of spacer. 

CONCLUSION 

Material constitutes the bulk expense in our productive enter¬ 
prises. Even a small percentage saved in this sphere will, there¬ 
fore, mean a large overall economy. This, indeed, is a vast field 
for ecoaomic adventure and which surfaeehas hardly been scratched 
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in out country. A proper cultivation, of tills field will yield 
dividends of considerable fortune. For example, the General 
Electric estimates that a 2 % reduction in materials cost will give 
them a profit of 20 millions dollars after paying the taxes. 

Finally, it must be recognised that material management is a 
profession by itself. Today, it is not merely the function of estimat¬ 
ing the shortages arithmetically, making out corresponding 
demands, calling for tenders, accepting the lowest offer and negotia- 
tiating for price reduction on bargaining. It now includes various 
functions or processes, a few of which have only been outlined above. 
The details include such techniques as purchasing research, statistical 
techniques, value analysis, ABC analysis, codification of stores 
and production techniques. It not only demands a sound techni¬ 
cal knowledge and that of the market conditions but also requires 
a background of industrial management in the respective sphere 
of activity—be it agriculture, engineering, animal husbandry or 
diary farming. 
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THE PATTERN OF MILITARY LEADERSHIP 
IN THE TECHNOLOGICAL AGE 


By Brigadier N. B. Grant 
INTRODUCTION 

“Not found fit for a regimental or staff appointment, may be tried 
out in one of the technical organisations”—thus read the ACR of 
an officer, who during his service, managed to get a Master’s degree 
in Science, and ever since has been branded as a ‘specialist’, a 
category which is normally not mentioned in polite military circles. 
Even today in the age of Sputniks and nuclear warfare, when all 
armies of the world are rushing towards the achievement of techno¬ 
logical superiority, there still exists a school of thought which be¬ 
lieves, that the soldier with his skill at improvisation, if properly 
led and trained in the infantry school tactics, can overcome any 
obstacle and win any battle, just by his will power and courage— 
any highly complex technical weapon and equipment that he may 
use in the process should be treated as a bonus. 

_Military.history jeveals how a .nation’s disregard jo£ -technological — 

advancement invited disaster. At the very least it places the nation 
at a serious disadvantage in dealing with countries, which correctly 
appreciate the importance of scientific achievement and technical 
leadership. Tactical concepts and equipment are evolving out of 
systems that demand increased numbers of technical personnel at 
all levels. The speed with which more and morejcomplex equip¬ 
ment systems are being introduced, places a particularly heavy load 
on the analysis of their uses. A new weapon or equipment is 
developed because a scientific discovery or a new invention has 
been made; it is hardly ever developed because of a preconceived 
strategic notion. Thus new equipment and techniques disturb the 
existing notion of strategy and tactics. This has never been more 
evident in the world than today. It is therefore essential, that a 
country’s military leadership to the top policy making level, should 
include a much higher proportion of officers from the technical arms 
—officers whose technological background and experience would 
enable them to follow the progress of modern science, and appre¬ 
ciate its application to military problems. 

Unfortunately, in many armies of the world, there still exists a 
a sort of stigma, a kind of professional snobbery, between the jack 
of all trades and the master technician. In the Army, it is the Arms 
versus the Services, the Infantry and the Armour, versus the techni¬ 
cal arms, and the tactician versus the technical expert. In the Air 
Force, it is reflected in the general duty officer versus the ground 
engineer, and the flying types versus the technical mistry. How¬ 
ever, it is in the Navy, that this emptier form of professional 
snobbery manifests itself at its worst. Before the advent of steam, 
it was thought to be no business of a gentleman and a fighting man 

-.to-fiddle-about with engines. The humblest-*wart ? on-the quarter- 
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deck felt himself superior to the most senior ‘greaser’. Even to this 
day, officers of the executive branch of the Navy regard themselves 
as superior to the others, by virtue of possessing a watch-keeping 
certificate, which is no more than a driving licence. 

The irony of the whole thing is, that taking the Army as an example, 
at military academies, whereas it is an accepted practice for the cream 
of gentlemen cadets to be normally selected for the technical arms, 
in most cases however, the seniormost command and staff appoint¬ 
ments invariably fall to the lot of those who opt for the other arms. 

In certain countries like the US and the UK, nearly 40 per cent of 
top command and staff appointments have always been in the past 
filled by officers of the technical arms. The best examples of such 
appointments are Lord Kitchener in World War I, General 
McArthur in World War II, and more recently General Maxwell 
Taylor of the U.S. Army—all of them officers from their respec¬ 
tive Corps of Engineers. Besides, in the RAF in the U.K., it is no 
longer the prerogative of the general duty officer alone to pilot a 
plane; in that country even sergeants perform this function. Simi¬ 
larly in the US Navy, there is no longer any distinction between 
the executive and the technical officer; they feel that the entire 
Navy has become so technical, that it is no longer possible for an 
‘old salt’ to command a ship, unless he also has a thorough techni¬ 
cal background and education. On the whole however, the general . 
purpose officer is still considered supreme, and at Staff Colleges and 
Infantry Schools, even though the technical officers may be streets 
above the generalist in subjects like tactics and strategy, it is still 
somehow considered, that the military education and leadership 
qualities of the former, cannot fit them for higher appointments 
.. which involve control of the latter. The net result of all this, is, 
that even in the technical arms, officers are inclined to branch off 
in non-technical fields in the hope of getting higher promotions. 
There seems to be a general feeling, that an officer who is techni¬ 
cally good cannot also be tactically sound. This feeling has now 
taken hold so strongly, that even within the technical arms them¬ 
selves, the tendency is to be ‘jack of all’ and not master any parti¬ 
cular discipline, for fear of being dubbed a specialist, which at 
present appears to be a bar for any one aspiring for top command, 
and staff appointments. 

There seems to be a feeling, that the environment under which 
the technical officer works, is not conducive to leadership develop¬ 
ment in the same manner as that prevailing for officers of the other 
arms. The aim of this paper is to examine and see, what particular 
attributes of military leadership are developed with the climate 
and pattern under which the technical officer works. The writer 
is not a specialist, and for most of his service has been in command, - 
staff and works appointments, and believes, therefore, that this 
article may be less biased than if it was written by a technical 
specialist. For the same reason, he makes no apology for any 
controversial matters of fact or opinion it may contain. If it 
stimulates those of differing opinions, to contribute their views 
in this journal, this paper will have attained its aim, of giving the 
technical officer a more prominent place in the hierarchy of top 
level command and staff appointments. 
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THE PATTERN OF TECHNICAL LEADERSHIP 

T he technical officer is concerned only with facts. It is therefore essential 
that he must be intellectually honest and frank, and must accept, utilise 
and report the situation as he finds it, and not what he would wish it. to be. 
Intellectual integrity is a ‘must’ for technical progress, and only by develop¬ 
ing a high degree of honesty, can an engineer really contribute towards 
scientific advancement. 

Like in any other field of human endeavour, the engineer fosters a 
feeling of confidence in his subordinates by appreciating and recognizing 
their outstanding technical achievements. In this respect the performance 
of the subordinates is a direct indication of the engineer’s loyalty to them. 
Similarly the technical officer’s loyalty to his superiors is engendered by 
presenting them with facts which they ought to know, and not what they 
would like to hear. 

The technical specialist often finds himself on a job requiring evalua¬ 
tion of trade pattern equipment being sold to the Armed Forces, and to 
make recommendations regarding their introduction into service. In a job 
of this nature, he may find thimself subjected to ‘political’ pressures both 
from the trade and may be from his own department. These conditions 
will make a heavy demand on the moral courage and loyalty of the techni¬ 
cal officer. In no other field is a soldier put to the supreme moral test of 
carrying out the famous words of Lord Chetwood. inscribed in our Military 
Academy, namely of putting the welfare, honour and safety of the country 
above all other considerations. 

The technical officer may also find himself responsible for developing 
military equipment. This requires a high sense of coordination and the 
ability to fuse together the divergent technical requirements of the users. 
In this he has to balance the stringent specifications demanded by the 
users against the resources and technical know-how available to him. In 
addition, he is to ensure, that the development cost is within the financial 
limit laid down, and that it is capable of economic production at a later 
stage. The technical officer thus develops a keen sense of coordination and 
judgment, qualities which are akin to handling the complexities of modern 
military task force type organisations, and which are so essential for higher 
command. An excellent examples of this type of leadership can be seen in 
our Border Roads Organisation. 

It is commonly believed, that a technical officer, and. more so a specialist, 
has knowledge of only one particular discipline. In this respect however, 
what the general purpose officer overlooks is, that this is but only one 
aspect of his general knowledge. The technical officer, including a special¬ 
ist, cannot carry out his task unless he also possesses a sound military general 
knowledge built on previous tactical schooling and experience. It is the 








combination of his technical speciality and military knowledge that 
enables a technical officer to better understand and appreciate modem 
military concepts than what the generalist can. 


During his career, the engineer will often find himself working in 
establishments primarily staffed by civilians, e.g., the MES, Base Work¬ 
shops and R&D Laboratories. In these organisations, he will not be 
able to exercise his normal command prerogatives and disciplinary powers, 
which he could otherwise do in a military unit. Under these circum¬ 
stances, he can only get work, out of his subordinates through his strength 
of character, technical ability and leadership based on personal example. 


COMMAND ASPECT OF TECHNICAL LEADERSHIP 


There still exists a school of thought which says, that the equating of 
command with technical management is not possible—that there is a world 
of difference between commanding an Infantry Battalion and command¬ 
ing an Engineer Field Company. As with any concept, this can be carried 
to the point of general, unquestioning acceptance—with all the dangers that 
f blind acceptance connotes. Such theorizing may take the dangerous 
form of overstressing differences while glossing, over the numerous simi- 
| larities. In this connection it is an accepted fact, that many of the functions 
of technical management like planning, organizing, directing, coordinating 
and controlling are common in any aspect of command. It is also an 
*... accepted fact, that such activities as establishing objectives, motivating 

r people, making decisions, communicating and innovating are among the 

principal tasks of both the technical officer and the infantry commander. 
Leadership is an essential charactertistic and element of both and neither 
the engineer nor the tactician has any priority in the leadership market. 

I 

The pure tactician maintains that command is concerned primarily 
with national security; conomic considerations are of secondary impor¬ 
tance to it. They go on to state, that economic aspects of military decisions 
| may be a modifying factor on those decisions, but they must never be the 
basis for them. There cannot be any quarrel with this concept; however 
in a total war, men, money and materials constitute the object of com¬ 
mand, and welding these resources into action towards achievement of the 
1 constitutes the dynamic process of not only technical management, 

| but of command itself. What the generalist forgets is, that military com- 

| mand; based as it is on authority, is no longer adequate to direct officers 

| in their present day complexities. The reliance on any authority, with 

| its related concepts of subordination, discipline, and obedience, no longer 

I satisfies the requirements of a highly technical fighting force, particularly 

I when these are viewed in the light of our present knowledge of human 

| motivation. Here is where the question of real leadership enters 

ft the -scene. - ■ 
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THE NEW BREED OF COMMANDERS 


The new breed of tacticians and planners, more learned in computers 
than in Clausewitz, is dedicated to the belief, that the demands of defence in 
the thermonuclear age, have out-dated the methods as well as the armour, 
that served in past wars. It is accepted that there are many things that 
simply cannot be calculated, like the reliability of an ally, or the psychologi¬ 
cal and political consequences of a military operation. There are however 
also many things, that cannot be done intuitively or based entirely on tactical 
experience. Intuition and experience unaided by technical calculations, 
will not tell us how many guns are required to destroy a target system, or 
how many transport aircrafts are required to move a division. 

The feasibility of a plan, which makes it a strategy, depends on the given 
state of technology. With many difficulties, learning from the experience 
of many costly wars, military men have been able over the years, or rather 
centuries, of fairly stable technology to abstract certain rules, learn definite 
patterns (e.g., deployment of troops and ships) and develop teachable 
routines. This process of learning was possible because the changes in 
technology were slow and gradual. From arrow to the crossbow, from 
wooden ships to the iron man of war, from sail to steam, the transition took 
decades and centuries, if not longer. During each slow and gradual 
transition, experience could be gained for all. It however, became 
apparent eventually, that what was proper for one technology would not 
work for another. 

All learning is time consuming, especially if one has first to discover 
what has to be learnt. In this respect the purely military tactician is in a 
particularly difficult position. He needs tradition, firm rules, and convincing 
proofs from experience in order to handle large and complicated organisa¬ 
tions. Any mistakes that he may make will affect the very survival of a 
nation. It is little wonder therefore to find conservativism and a reluctance 
to deal with radically changed tactical weapons, specially when these may 
require significant break with traditionally proven behaviour. The crucial 
point is, that there exists no operational experience with any of the new 
weapons and equipment. It is in regard to these weapons and equipment, 
that even the strategic ideas most recently gained from combat experience 
have lost their meaning. 

The amount of knowledge that goes into the making of a complex 
equipment is truly impressive. It has to be matched by those who use 
them. This.means that the equipment demands military personnel who. 
are their equal. The advancing technological level requires therefore more 
and more intelligence on the part of the users. A sword, a bow and arrow, 
a rifle and even an automatic can be used by comparatively less trained 
personnel; so it goes up the scale until we reach the very latest devices like 
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missiles. Since we cannot talk any longer of individual weapons, we must 
consider entire weapons systems with their complex inter-dependencies. 
Correspondingly, the demands made by the weapons on their users have 
gone up exponentially. They have risen to a point where, most generalist 
officers have become laymen vis-a-vis the weapons placed in their hands. 
Under these circumstances, even the generalist officer is required to be 
virtually an applied scientist, or he must be prepared to abdicate his making 
military decisions to his more knowledgeable technical counterpart. 

What is a general officer with ordinary training and experience to say, 
when it comes to deciding whether one type of propulsion system for rockets 
is better than another, or how many missiles are required to be deployed 
for a certain area? The demand therefore, that many high ranking officers 
be drawn from the technical corps is not unreasonable. It is true that 
some generalist officers have by their sheer hard work and private studies, 
acquired a lot of technical knowledge even though they do not hold formal 
degrees. However, by and large, it is a great deficiency of any defence 
effort, if we do not have many such officers. It is still more grave, that the 
climate and pattern of the military leadership concept, does not pave the 
way for the technical leadership expert achieving the highest rank, from 
where he can influence policy, including tactical doctrine. 

CONCLUSION 

The immense technical developments of the war years made 
it almost inevitable that the control of the Army’s new weapons 
and equipment should be exercised by officers who were trained in 
the ways of science. The complexity of the contemporary war 
machine leaves no room for vague specifications, and the deve¬ 
lopment of most post-war equipment has necessitated a series of 
compromise decisions. Such decisions can only be taken by those 
who are fully cognizant of the facts and able to cope with both 
the technical arguments and the down-to-earth realism of the regi¬ 
mental soldier. 

The history of the modem military organisation can be described 
as a struggle between heroic leaders—the general purpose officers 
—who embody traditionalism and glory, and the military technolo- 
logists, who are concerned with the scientific and rational conduct 
of war. This distinction is fundamental. The military technologist 
reflects the scientific and pragmatic dimensions of war-making; he 
is the real professional. The general purpose officer is a perpetua¬ 
tion of the warrior type, who embodies the martial spirit and the 
theme of personal valour. 

The environment under which the military technologist works 
is different from that in which the general purpose officer operates, 
yet the same qualities of military leadership develop in both environ¬ 
ments. If anything, the various kinds of work on which the technical 
officer: is employed, give him a better opportunity of developing the 
essential qualities of a good combat leader. This becomes more 
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important, in view of the trend towards higher military command 
calling for more executive and managerial leadership, than for the 
bravado type of personal leadership. One may conclude- there¬ 
fore, that scienific and engineering specialization also provides 
ample opportunity to develop and practise the combat leadership 
required in war. The fact that an officer is from the technical 
corps and has not commanded an infantry battalion, should not 
preclude him from consideration for higher military command. 

A definite need exists for the proper recognition of the inherent and 
proved capabilities found in the good technical officers. 

A time may well come when the ACR of an officer may read 
as follows:— 

“Has not the necessary technical knowledge for higher com¬ 
mand, may be tried out in one of the regiments of the line.” 
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In general , the shifting of forces shoidd be done secretly and 
swiftly. Ingenious devices such as making a noise in the east while 
attacking in the west 5 appearing now in the south and now in the north , 
hit-and-run and night action should be constantly employed to mislead, 
entice and confuse the enemy. 

Flexibility in dispersion , in concentration and in shifting is the 
concrete manifestation of the initiative in guerrilla warfare , ivhereas 
inflexibility arid sluggishness will inevitably land one in a passive 
position and incur unnecessary losses. But a commander proves himself 
wise not by understanding how important the flexible employment of 
forces is but by being able to disperse , concentrate or shift his forces in 
time according to specific circumstances. This wisdom in foreseeing 
changes and right timing is not easy to acquire except for those who 
study with a receptive mind and take pains to investigate and think 
things over. In order that flexibility may not become reckless action, 
a careful consideration of the circumstances is necessary . 

—Mao Tsc-tung. Selected Works, ii. pp. 1304. 







ROLE OF THE INDIAN ARMY, 1900-1939 

By P. N. Khera 

The definition of the role of the Army in India, or the purpose for 
which it was created and maintained by the British Indian Govern¬ 
ment, has often undergone a change. The Army was supposed to 
exist, generally speaking, for three purposes, viz., (/) maintenance 
of internal order, (ii) repelling aggression from outside particularly 
from the north-west, and (iii) for Imperial objects, unconnected with 
India’s defence or foreign policy. The first object, of course, 
never changed, but the second and third underwent changes from 
time to time. The second object, namely the repelling of aggression, 
was mixed up with the third in as much as it was not always clear 
how far the Indian armies alone, unaided by help from the U.K., 
were either capable of meeting a danger from abroad, or morally 
responsible for doing so if the aggression was the result of Britain’s 
imperial policies with which India was not concerned. 

D uring the latter years of the 19th and the earlier years of the 20th Century 
the British Government constantly suffered from a Russophobia 
which was not always justified. This fear of Russian designs in the direction 
of the Indian frontiers—through Afghanistan or Persia—always exercised 
the minds of British statesmen and shaped their Indian policy which, 
naturally, had its repercussions on the military policy to be adopted in 
India. This often resulted in trouble with Afghanistan, and it can be said 
without much fear of contradiction that the Afghan wars of the 19th Century 
were a direct result of this policy. These wars and the troubles on the 
border—in which Indian troops were used—were generally unconnected 
with India or her defence. They were often the result of Russian desire 
not so much to expel the British from India as to create trouble for Britain 
in Afghanistan as a military diversion in the course of her quarrel with 
Great Britain elsewhere on European issues. The defence of Afghanistan 
against Russia, or wars with Afghanistan to destroy Russian influence 
there, were thus clearly in Imperial interests and not purely for Indian 
interests. It is significant that in 1902 the Governor General of India, 
Lord Curzon, recognised this position. An admission of this came under 
the following circumstances. 

NICHOLSON COMMITTEE 

In 1901, a Committee of the India Office, presided over by Lieut.- 
General Sir W. G. Nicholson, examined the question of a war with Russia 
in Afghanistan and came to the conclusion that it would take from 9 to 12 
months after the start of the war for reinforcements to reach India. It 
therefore recommended substantial additions-to the Army in India in order 
.^enable India to sustain a.war with. Russia till reinforcements could reach 
it from the U.K. The report of the Nicholson Committee was ^examined 
in India by a Committee presided over by Lord Curzon. This Committee 
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disagreed with the Nicholson Committee and the folllowing pertinent 
passage from their report explains the view of Lord Curzon and the Govern¬ 
ment of India in the matter: 1 

‘There is another aspect of the case which may fairly be 
presented to the authorities in England, The Indian Army, as at 
present constituted, can .undertake the defence of India. If, how¬ 
ever, it is entrusted with the vastly larger task of defending the 
prestige of the Empire, then it appears only reasonable that the 
Imperial Exchequer should bear its share of the burden. A war 
with Russia in Afghanistan would be an Imperial rather than an 
Indian war; since it cannot be doubted that not merely the credit, but 
the very existence of the British Empire would be at stake. If, then, 
an Imperial war is to be waged in Afghanistan, it does not appear to 
be any more fair to expect that India should bear the entire charge 
of the necessary troops than it would be to call upon Canada to pay 
for resisting an invasion of Canada, or the South African Colonies 
to be exclusively responsible for the military forces maintained at 
the Cape. An examination, indeed, of these analogies very speedily 
leads to conclusions that are unfavourable to the present distribu¬ 
tion (so far as India is concerned) of the military burdens of the 
British Empire.” The Government of India strongly supported 
this view and their argument may be summarised as follows: 2 


(1) The augmentation of forces in India recommended by the 
India Office Committee would result in enormous increase in 
expenditure of Indian revenues and should not therefore be 
sanctioned. 

(2) If at all, the augmentation is sanctioned, the entire extra cost 
should be borne by His Majesty’s Government. “It would 
be in Imperial, as distinct from the Indian interests that the 
expense would be incurred, and it is, in our opinion, by the 
Imperial exchequer that it should therefore be borne.” 3 

(3) If it was argued that India, as a part of the British Empire, 
ought to bear some burden of Imperial responsibility, then the 
Government of India’s reply was that India was already doing 
so. As their despatch of 21 August put it: “We maintain in this 
country a military force larger than would be required were 
it not for the possibility of war beyond our frontier with an 
European enemy in the interest of a larger stake even than 
in India. With that force we are competent to defend our¬ 
selves, and even to take the initial steps in a great international 
conflict. More than this we do not think that we can legiti¬ 
mately be expected to undertake.” 4 

(4) The Imperial Government’s argument for creating and placing 
a larger imperial reserve in India rather than in England was 


X • Quoted from the Proceedings of the Committee of Imperial Defence (Defence of India 
sub-committee), p. 77. 

2* Summary based on the “Government of India Despatch, Military (Secret) No. 160 
dated 21st August 1902. 

(Quoted in proceedings of the Defence of India sub-committee of the Committee of 
Impei ial Defence 1927). 
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that it would be available in India to take the field immediately 
after a declaration of war with Russia to avoid delay in sending 
out forces to India on account of the possibility of Sea com¬ 
munications being disrupted after the war had begun. To this 
the Government of India’s reply was that “if the naval forces of 
Great Britain cannot, for whatever period of time, ensure the 
command of the sea” for sending forces to India in case of a 
war with Russia in Afghanistan, “than the cost of making good 
that reality appears to us fairly to devolve not upon India but 
upon Great Britain.” 

In fact the Government of India pleaded very strongly that the cost 
not only of sending the troops, which will in reality be nothing but a portion 
of the Imperial reserve kept in India, aswell as their maintenance, be borne 
by the Imperial exchequer. 

MORLEY SUB-COMMITTEE 

It is to be noted here that the Government of India’s objection was 
mainly to the expense involved rather than to the use of Indian troops for 
Imperial purposes. It is also significant that this strongly worded despatch 
does not appear to have ever been answered! Soon after this Lord 
Kitchener became the Commander-in-Chief in India and he started his 
scheme of reorganising the army—a scheme which no doubt had a war 
with Russia in view. Meanwhile, in 1907, the British Prime Minister 
appointed a sub-committee of the Committee of Imperial Defence to 
examine the whole question of ‘the reasonable military requirements of the 
Empire’ as affected by the defence of India. Mr. (later Lord) Morley was 
the Chairman of this sub-committee and its terms of reference included, 
inter alia, the following words: “It is evident that the needs of India are the 
key to this question, In peace these needs mainly govern the normal size 
of the Army; in war, on our Indian land frontier, they would make the 
largest demands upon our military resources.” 5 The sub-committee 
made its Report on 1 May, 1907. While recognising that Russian power 
had been crippled—as a result of the Russo-Japanese war—and that 
Russia was not likely for a ‘longish time to come to take the risk of a war 
with Great Britain by invading India, they agreed with Lord Kitchener on 
the possibility of a Russian ‘advance by stages’. In order to meet such a 
threat they recommended, among other things, that the military organisa¬ 
tion of Great Britain should be such as to enable 100,000 men to be dis¬ 
patched to India during the first year of war. 6 They however did not deal 
with the financial aspect of the matter, though they were aware of it and 
made a reference to lord Curzon’s attitude in the following words: “Why, 
asked Lord Curzon, should he bear this charge of an Imperial war, any 


5* Report and Minute? of Evidence of a subcommittee of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence appointed by the Prime Minister (1907), 

6* Ibid 3 n, 5. 

















7- Ibid, n. 5. 

■-‘•S' IMd, A. 5. pv‘-IsHe.-* *-.••• 

9* Ibid, n. 5, p. XIII. — 

10* Twenty-five Tears by Lord Grey, Vol. L 
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more than the Canadian Dominion would be called upon to pay for re¬ 
sisting an invasion of Canada? That such a question should be even argu¬ 
able by statesmen of high eminence, however the controversial balance 
might incline, would not promote tranquillity in India.” 7 How it would 
affect tranquility in India is not mentioned. 

Among other things, the Sub-Committee came to the conclusion, that 
“the gates of India are in Afghanistan”, and that the “deliberate crossing of 
the Oxus or the occupation of Herat by Russia would be the violation of a 
frontier which we are bound to defend,” and that a Russian action of this 
kind “would be followed by a declaration of war with that Power.” 8 The 
sub-committee therefore recommended, inter alia, that the Indian Field 
Army should be so organised as to provide nine divisions and eight cavalry 
brigades within the next six or seven years, and that the military organisa¬ 
tion of Great Britain should be such as to enable 100,000 men to be dis¬ 
patched to India during the first year of war.® The principles involved 
in the recommendations were accepted by the Committee of Imperial 
Defence on 30th May, 1907. 


However, soon after this Report and the acceptance of its principles, 
the tension relaxed and on 31st August 1907, an Anglo-Russian Convention 
was signed whereby Russia and Great Britain became good friends, at 
least in diplomacy, and the prospects of a quarrel receded for the time 
being. The British object in the negotiations, culminating in the signing 
of the Convention, was to secure themselves for ever, so far as a treaty could 
secure them, from further Russian advances in the direction of the Indian 
frontier. 10 The prospect of a war with Russia in Afghanistan having thus 
receded, the principle that Indian troops and revenues could be used for 
an Imperial purpose underwent a modification between the years 1907 and 
1914. 

1907-1914 


During this period it again began to be understood that the Army in 
India served only a dual purpose, viz., that of maintaining internal peace 
and of meeting any external danger threatening India. In fact just before 
the outbreak of the First World War an Army in India Committee had 
clearly laid down that the army in India had no Imperial commitments and 
that its role was confined to the two-fold object defined above: the main¬ 
tenance of order within and on the borders of India and meeting aggression 
from outside. The extent and size of forces to be maintained in India was 
to be determined in accordance with that role. - 
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The Government of India accepted the estimate arrived at in the majo¬ 
rity report of the said Committee, of the strength and organisation re¬ 
quisite for the two main objects of the army. The Secretary of State for 
India, in a despath dated 20 March, 1914, endorsed the view that the needs 
of external defence and maintenance of internal peace could be adequately 
met from the armed forces then maintained in India. 11 Thus by implication, 
the Government of India as well as the British Government (through the 
Secretary of State) recognised the principle that the Army in India was not 
meant to serve an Imperial purpose. Soon after that came the Great War 
in which Russia and the U.K. found themselves as each other’s ally. This 
set at rest all fears of the British regarding any trouble by Russia on the 
Afghan border and consequently the fear of Russian ‘menace’, as it was 
called, was at its lowest ebb during the year 1914-17. In fact the principle 
of ‘no Imperial responsibility’ was re-affirmed in 1915 by the British Parlia¬ 
ment in the Government of India Act of that year. 12 Section 22 of that 
Act laid down: 

“Except for preventing or repelling actual invasion of His Majesty’s 
Indian possessions, or under sudden and urgent necessity, the re¬ 
venues of India shall not, without the consent of both Houses of Par¬ 
liament, be applicable to defraying the expenses of any military 
operations carried on beyond the external frontiers of these posses¬ 
sions by His Majesty’s forces charged upon these revenues.” 

Of course, the words “without the consent of both Houses of Parliament,” 
imply that anything could be done with the consent of Parliament, but 
that, no doubt, had been the constitutional position at all times. Since 
1858 when the control of Indian affairs had been taken over by the British 
Crown from the East India Company, the Government of India had been 
a subordinate agency of the British Government. The reforms of 1909 
had made no difference in this respect—nor did the later acts of 1919 or 1935 
for that matter. But the principle, within the limitations of the constitu¬ 
tional position, had been recognised that the Indian revenues and troops 
were to be utilised only for internal peace and defence of India from aggres¬ 
sion. And this naturally set a limit to the maximum forces to be main¬ 
tained in India and the maximum expenditure to be incurred for maintain¬ 
ing such forces. When the war broke out, the equipment, ' upplies, stores, 
vehicles etc. of the Army were governed and limited by a standard considered 
sufficient for the limited role of the Army: That is why a huge, all round 
expansion had to be made during the course of the struggle. 

WORLD WAR 1 

Thus, although the Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907 and later the 
entry of Russia in the Great War of 1914-18 as an ally of Britain removed 


India's contribution to the Great War (1914-18). published by Superintendent Qovcrnmen' 
of India Printing (1923). • ■ • ■ ■ 

Act 5 & 6 George 5 (3915), - 
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the danger of a major war on India’s north-west frontier and beyond in so 
far as the Russian danger was concerned, the Great War itself made so 
many demands on military resources of the Empire, that the principle of 
‘No Imperial responsibility’ was destined to be short-lived. It is not within 
the scope of this essay to describe in detail the part played by India and her 
forces militarily and financially during the First World War. It is sufficient 
to say here that India’s contribution both in men and money was enormous, 13 
and was recognised by all. Writing in 1923, an Englishman said: “What 
India did in the war is a matter of splendid history. None will forget 
the men of the Indian contingent in France who brought irreplaceable aid 
to our inadequate forces in 1914, and who helped to stem the German rush 
by dying in hundreds where they stood. In Africa it was the Army of India 
which bore more than half the brunt of our conflict with the flower of 
Germany’s troops, in Mesopotamia, in Egypt, Palestine and the Dardenelles 
it played its part; and in fact India accomplished perhaps more than any 
other Dominion. Each one of the million and a quarter men she sent 
to the war would have been hard indeed to replace from elsewhere. . . In 
her material resources and products too India was of solid value to us 
throughout the years of the war. . . .” u 

RESURGENCE OF RUSSOPHOBIA 

The glorious part played by India in the Great War led to two entirely 
differing developments in the realm of military thought about the Indian 
army. On the one hand there arose a demand in .India for reforms in the 
Army organization in India aiming among other things at confining its role 
to the defence of India and cutting down the military budgets of the country; 
on the other, a realisation of the tremendous importance and potentialities 
of the Indian army in a future Imperial war dawned upon the understanding 
of British statesmen with redoubled force. The Anglo-Russian friend¬ 
ship lasting for a decade (1907-1917), which had made the British Govern¬ 
ment acquiesce in defining the role of the Army in India as having no Im¬ 
perial purpose, had also disappeared in 1917. The successful Bolshevik 
revolution of that year and the consequent formation of the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment in Russia brought that friendship abruptly to an end. This 
revived the Russophobia of Britain and the Russian ‘menace’ again began 
to exercise acutely the minds of British political and military thinkers. The 
pronouncements of certain Soviet leaders, particularly that of Lenin before 
a meeting of the Third Internationa] at Moscow in May, 1920, lent further 
colour to these fears. Lenin was reported to have said in that meeting: 
“England is our greatest enemy in the world. British Imperialism is a pest 
which spreads everywhere. Our task is to root out the British Imperialistic 
spirit in Turkey, in Persia and in Asia generally. In India we must strike them 


13* For details,.see Ibid, n. 11* ■ , 

14 * The Defence of India. Arthur Vincent, published by Humphrey Milford at the Oxford 
University Press (Bombay). 
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hardest.” 15 And again later, he was supposed to have declared that “the 
road to London is through Kabul and India.” 16 Coupled with these 
factors was the Third Afghan War of 1919, which, though lasting for a short 
time, focussed attention on India’s defence problems. Thus the position 
in the years following the Great War was that, while the Indian leaders 
wanted a re-affirmation of the principle that India’s army was not meant 
to serve an Imperial purpose, the British wanted to develop it in such a way 
as to make it of far greater value in a future Imperial war. It was in this 
state of atmosphere that the Esher Committee was appointed in 1919. This 
Committee’s report, published in October 1920, gave rise to a heated con¬ 
troversy, particularly with regard to the recommendations which related 
to the role of the army and co-ordination of India’s defence with that of the 
British Empire. These proposals are discussed below. 

ESHER COMMITTEE 

This Committee under the chairmanship of Lord Esher consisted of 
some distinguished soldiers and civilians, mostly British,'with two Indian 
members, namely Sir Krishna Gupta, a former member of the Council 
of India and Major Sir Umar Hayat Khan, a chieftain of the Punjab with 
considerable experience of warfare. The terms of reference of the Com¬ 
mittee were very wide, and need not be discussed here: we shall confine 
ourselves to only those recommendations which raised the controversy. 
The recommendations, broadly speaking, fell into two parts—the first in 
which an attempt was made to determine the part to be played by the army 
in India in a scheme of Imperial defence, and the second in which steps to 
make the Army more efficient were discussed. 

In the very beginning of their report they said, “We cannot consider the 
administration of the Army in India otherwise than as part of the total 
armed forces of the Empire; . By this they meant that the Indian army 
reforms could be viewed only as part of a much larger scheme designed 
for the proper co-ordination of the fighting forces of the Empire. During 
the war, the Imperial War Cabinet had been established as a machine for 
the co-ordination of higher questions of military policy as affecting the 
Empire. The Esher Committee visualised a survival of that machine in 
some form or the other in the post-bellum period. An implication of the 
survival of the Imperial War Cabinet, under whatever name, would be the 
exercise of some sort of control by the Imperial General Staff in England 
over military affairs and policy in India. And it was to this implication of 
the Esher Committee’s report that an exception as taken in India, for it 
was taken to mean that the Indian Army would be used in future for Im¬ 
perial purposes. It was later on explained by Government spokesmen 


15* Quoted from Arthur Vincent: Defence of India , p. 81. 
Hi* Ibid } n. 15. 
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and also in a Government publication, “India in 1920” 17 that what the 
Committee had meant was only this, that the Imperial General Staff should 
exercise powers of “general co-ordination of military resources, require¬ 
ments and organisation,” and that it did not intend the “destruction of the 
fundamental British principle of control by the civil power over military 
matters.” 18 Anyhow, the words used in the Report were that the General 
Staff was to exercise “a considered influence on the military policy of the 
Government of India.” Further in para 17 of their Report the Committee 
had suggested that the C-in-C in India should be directly in touch with the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff regarding training, organisation etc., 
of the army” so as to develop the military resources of India in a manner 
suited to Imperial necessities.” The Viceroy and certain members of his 
Council suggested that the words “in a manner suited to Imperial necessities 
should be modified to read” so as to standardise the army in India on 
Imperial lines.” However, the original words were interpreted to mean 
(/) that the Indian Government, over which Indians were trying to obtain 
control, would be deprived of the unfettered control of the Army, and, 
(//) that the Army would be used for purposes not relevant to the defence 
of India. 

INDIAN ASSEMBLY DISCUSSIONS 

The new Indian Legislative Assembly (Central) constituted under the 
Reforms Act of 1919 was inaugurated on 9 February, 1921, by the Duke 
of Connaught. Shortly after this it had the opportunity to discuss the 
Esher Committee’s Report and passed a comprehensive series of fourteen 
resolutions on the subject of army reform and policy in March, 1921. The 
first of these resolutions relating to the role of the Army in India is re¬ 
produced below: 

Resolution No. 1. This Assembly recommends to the 

Governor-General in Council: 

(a) That the purpose of the army in India must be held to be the 
defence of India against external aggression and the main¬ 
tenance of internal peace and tranquillity. To the extent to 
which it is necessary for India to maintain any army for these 
purposes, its organization, equipment, and administration 
should be thoroughly up-to-date, and with due regard to 
Indian canditions, in accrdance with the present-day stand¬ 
ards of efficiency in the British army so that when the 
Army in India has to co-operate with the British Army on 
any occasion, there may be no dissimilarities of organisation, 
etc., which would render such co-operation difficult. For 
any purpose other than those mentioned in the first sentence, 
the obligations resting upon India should be no more onerous 


17 * This was an annual report on Indian affairs presented every year to the British Parlia¬ 
ment. 

18* Ibid, n. 17. 
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than those resting on the Self-Governing Dominions, and 
should be undertaken subject to the same conditions as are 
applicable to those Dominions. 

(b) To repudiate the assumption underlying the whole Report of 
the Esher Committee: 

(1) That the administration of the Army in India cannot be 
considered otherwise than as part of the total armed 
forces of the Empire, and 

(2) That the military resources of India should be developed 
in a manner suited to Imperial necessities. 

This resolution was accepted by the Government of India and com¬ 
municated to the Secretary of State with a partial reservation. The partial 
reservation read: 

“Every effort is being made to equip and organise the Indian 

Army, so far as is practicable, in the same manner as the British 

Army, but complete assimilation will not take place owing to 

financial and other reasons.” 

The resolution read with the reservation was accepted by His Majesty’s 
Government. 

DEFENCE BUDGET SLASHED 

India had thus expressed her uncompromising opposition to the use 
of Indian troops for anything except the defence of India. This attitude 
was the result of two factors: firstly it was felt that India, herself a depen¬ 
dent country, should not be instrumental in keeping any other country 
in bondage by fighting in a war for the preservation or expansion of the 
British empire; and secondly it was realised that it was essential in the 
interests of the development of the country to reduce the defence expendi¬ 
ture which at that time was equal to, roughly, half of the total central 
revenues. As a result of the acceptance by the Government of the Assem¬ 
bly’s resolution the position in the early twenties was that, the role of the 
army in India was limited to the maintenance of internal peace and tran¬ 
quillity and the protection of frontiers against tribal risings and against 
external aggression. As a logical consequence of the same, efforts were 
made to reduce the defence expenditure. The appointment of the Inchcape 
Committee for suggesting economies and retrenchments was the outcome 
of this policy. As a result of the implementation of the recommendations 
of this Commmittee, the Defence expenditure was brought down from 
65.25 crores in 1922-23 and 56.25 crores in 1923-24 to 55.63 crores in 
1924-25, by which time the Inchcape cuts had had their full effect. There 
were some other minor economies, but the budget remained around 54 and 
55 crores of rupees for several years, till the financial crisis of 1931-32 when 
some more drastic retrenchments were carried out and the budget for 
1932-33 was brought down to the surprisingly low figure of Rs. 47.47 crores. 
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This had naturally resulted in a fall in the effective efficiency and fighting 
strength of the army as the modernisation of equipment could not be 
carried out. That part of the resolutions of 1921 which had laid down 
that the army organisation, equipment and administration should be 
thoroughly up-to-date and in accordance with the standards of efficiency 
in the British army could not be implemented. Efforts were made in 1928 
to remedy the situation by what was known as the “Stabilisation” pro¬ 
gramme, 19 but these were given up in 1930 consequent on the financial 
crisis. Thus, though the necessity to modernise and machanise the army 
was realised in order to enable it to perform its limited role effectively, 
practically nothing was done in this directon. At the same time the inter¬ 
national political situation (particularly the Anglo-Russian relations) had 
developed in such a way that the authorities both in India and the U.K. 
were thinking in terms of expanding the role of the Indian army and equip¬ 
ping it to meet Imperial commitments. Since the prevailing political 
feeling in the country was against increasing the military expenditure, the 
Government of India asked the British Government to make a contribution. 
If the authorities in Britain agreed it would naturally follow that they 
would expect the Indian army to be used for Imperial purposes. 

JOINT RESPONSIBILITY 

Consequently in 1932, a Tribunal under the Chairmanship of Sir Robert 
Randolph Garran was appointed by the British Government in consultation 
with the Government of India to examine India’s claim for a contribution 
from the Imperial revenues and to recommend the basis on which such 
contribution should be assessed. 

This Tribunal enunciated the principle of the integration of the 
defence of India and the defence of the Empire, on the ground that India 
was a part of the Empire. Therefore, “every thing done in the defence 
of India is also done in the defence of the Empire, and every thing done in 
the defence of the Empire, whether in India or elsewhere, is also done in the 
defence of India”! This meant that when the Indian Army fought a war 
for Imperial purposes, it fought it also for India’s purpose. The two Indian 
members of the Tribunal had also put forth the same argument which 
to them seemed to make out a good case for a contribution from the U.K. 
They said, in effect, that the Army in India served an Imperial as well as an 
Indian purpose, was always available and in fact was someti m es used for 
purposes other than the defence of India. The Tribunal admitted that there 
were certain respects in which the advantages derived by Great Britain from 


19 • The “stabilisation” arrangement envisaged the placing of a fixed sum at the disposal 
of the Commander-in-Chief every year who could, by cutting down all unnecessary 
expenditure, make some savings and spend these savings on a re-equipment programme 
costing Rs. 10 crores in four years. The savings of one year could be put in a Reserve 

Fund and carried.forward for expenditure in the subsequent years, the idea being to 
provide, without increasing the annual budget, for financing the 10 crores re-equip-, 
ment programme. The scheme lasted only two years. 
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the Indian Army were “distinctly ponderable”, though it was difficult to 
assess them precisely in terms of money. The defence policy as laid down 
by the Tribunal thus identified the defence of India with the defence of the 
British Empire, and in view of the “distinctly ponderable” advantages of 
the Army in India, recommended that His Majesty’s Government should 
make an annual contribution of £15 lakhs to India for defence purposes 
beginning with 1933. This was duly accepted. Thus the principle of joint 
responsibility came to be recognised both by the Government of India and 
the U.K. Government. 

COMPLETE REVERSAL 

This being so, the Government of India began gradually to disregard 
the limits placed earlier on the role of Indian army, and entered into com¬ 
mitments with the Imperial government to send certain forces overseas to 
Malaya and elsewhere in case of need. Since these were wholly incon¬ 
sistent with the accepted and published policy they were kept secret. 

In the year 1937 the War Office made another request that India would 
agree to send reinforcements to Egypt should the need arise. This was 
agreed to by the Government of India. It must be remembered that it 
was in addition to the undertakings given prior to 1937. Thus, by 1938, 
India was committed to send forces to Egypt, Anglo-Iranian Oilfields, 
Burma, Malaya and Hong Kong as reinforcements. In that year the Bri¬ 
tish Government proposed that instead of the commitments for the provision 
of ad hoc reinforcements, the Government of India should place a special 
reserve force at their disposal for use in Imperial garrisons wherever needed. 

This principle was later more clearly enunciated by the Pownall Sub- 
Committee of the Committee of Imperial Defence in 1938. In its report 
on the defence problems of India, the Pownall Sub-Committee wrote as 
follows: 

“The changed strategical situation throughout the world and the 
development of modern armaments, particularly air forces, have 
brought into prominence the need for India, in her own interest, to 
play a more important part in the defence of the vital areas on 
our Imperial communications in the Middle and Far East.” 

In view of this the Sub-Committee recommended the unconditional 
allocation of one Indian Division to His Majesty’s Government as a strategic 
reserve for use wherever and whenever required. This Division was to 
be surplus to India’s own requirements. Thus it is seen that, by 1938, there 
was a complete reversal of the policy accepted in 1921 which had limited 
the role of the army to meeting aggression on India’s borders and to internal 
security. 

Meanwhile, modernisation of the army in India had been going on, 
though at a leisurely pace. The international situation had been deteriorat¬ 
ing since 1933 when the Nazis came to power in Germany, but the main 
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difficulty in India was again finance in spite of the £15 lakhs annual con¬ 
tribution from Imperial revenues under the Garran Award. There was 
much correspondence between the Government of India and the U.K., 
resulting in certain ad hoc grants being made by the latter for reorganising 
and equipping with modern weapons some specified arms of the army as 
well as the navy and air force. The annual grant under the Garran Award 
was also increased in 1939 from £15 lakhs to £20 lakhs. And finally the 
British Government decided to send to India an expert body of enquiry 
to investigate the military and financial aspects of the increased role which 
it had by now been taken for granted that the Indian army will have to play. 
A committee under the chairmanship of Admiral of the Fleet Lord Chat- 
field thus came to be appointed. 


CHATFIELD REPORT 


It was this Committee which finally and once for all enunciated the real 
policy which was more in consonance with the actual position and which 
was followed by the Government of India at the outbreak of World War II. 
Even the role assigned to India by the Garran Tribunal and the Pownall 
Committee appeared limited to them in view of the world situation then 
prevailing. They declared frankly that Indian forces might be employed 
to serve Imperial interests particularly if Britain w r ere faced with danger, but 
they recognised at the same time that the responsibility for the defence of 
India was that of the British Government. This led the Committee to enun¬ 
ciate the principle of “joint and unlimited responsibility” as against the earlier 
theory of 'major’ and 'minor’ dangers. The idea of setting apart one 
Reserve Division for Imperial purposes was set aside, and in its place they 
recommended the creation offerees for the ‘external defence’ of India 
which were to be an ‘integral part of the forces in India as a whole’. 


The new principle of joint responsibility naturally enlarged the role of 
the Indian army which was now not only the maintenance of internal peace 
and protection of India’s coasts and frontiers, but also the maintenance of 
forces for the defence of her external bastions beyond the borders of India, 
which in fact meant sending the troops anywhere in the world. They, 
therefore, recommended that the two Governments (of India and the U.K.) 
should collaborate in preparing the defence plans in such a way that in “any 
given set of circumstances, the forces in India could best be employed in the 
defence of India in this wider and fuller sense.” Thus contrary to the 
expressed wishes of the Indian legislature and the Indian political parties, 
it was laid down that “In a major crisis the Government of India would 
naturally strain every nerve to help, and in theory could be ordered to do 
so.” 20 A grant of £2 million was made by His Majesty’s Government to 
the Government of India to equip the Indian forces to perform their new 
role for the service of the Empire in an efficient manner. 


20* Chatfield Report, para 72. 
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Thus when the Second War broke out in Sept* 1939^ the 

Government of India was committed to the acceptance of the 

following role for the armed forces of India:— 

1. Defence of India’s frontiers by land and air against aggression 
by a second class power. 

2. Initial resistance against aggression by a first class power 
pending the arrival of Imperial reinforcements. 

3. Naval defence of ports against aggression through the sea. 

4. Internal security and support of civil power for maintenance 
of law and order. 


5. Provision of assistance to Imperial forces outside India in 
case of emergency for the protection of the Empire as well as 
for the protection of India’s own external defences and lines 
of communications which, in effect,meant the arc extending 
from Suez to Singapore. 


In the event, in pursuance of this role, the Indian forces were 
sent out and fought creditably in practically all theatres of the 
global war and in three continents—Asia, Africa and Europe. 



























UNIFORMS OF THE INDIAN SOLDIER-1 


By Major F. G. Harden 


BEFORE THE COMING OF THE ENGLISH 


U ntil the middle of the eighteenth century, uniformity in dress of arma¬ 
ment hardly existed in India. The personal body guards of chiefs 
may have been similarly attired, and their weapons even been manufactured 
by the same armourer, but the large bulk of fighting men wore those clothes 
which they deemed most suitable for sudden battle or prolonged campaign 
—probably whatever garments they possessed—and effected replace¬ 
ments as opportunity offered, preferably by looting! 

The French were the first to train Indian troops by western methods and 
to introduce European discipline, drill and uniform. 


What exactly these early sepoys wore is not now known but, in accord¬ 
ance with French custom of the period, they were no doubt,, dressed in 
white with distinctive, coloured trimmings. 


EARLY DAYS UNDER THE BRITISH 


The first actual troops, as distinct from the early establishments of 
armed peons and chowkidars, to be raised by the British were independent 
companies. Records of what clothing they wore are not now existent. 

After 1750, however, as these companies were grouped into battalions, 
the men were provided with red coats and uniform equipment. In such 
they fought Plassey. 

British officers were dressed in the same style as those of corresponding 
English regiments. Indian officers, in general, wore similar clothing but 
with less ornamentation. Their headdress was a superior quality of the 
type worn by the sepoys. 


The coats issued to sepoys about 1780 were made like those worn by 
British light infantry. They were worn open over white shirts and had 
round cuffs and lapels of yellow or regimental colour, strengthened by 
short tabs of tape. The smaller details seem to have varied either in regi¬ 
ments or according to period. Some old prints show high collars, 
some turn-down ones and others again no collar. Certain regiments wore 
yellow buttons, others white— while, in some, only officers had buttons. 


Men of Grenadier and Light companies had “wings’ over their 
shoulders as did usually drummers and fifers. These musicians wore clothes 
at the colonel’s discretion and often in extremely quaint style. 
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The rank of Indian officers was denoted by a necklace of gold beads 
worn round the neck: two rows for a Subedar, one for Jamadar. Sepoys 
usually wore three rows of white beads. 

White pantaloons with high black boots were worn by Indian officers. 
Havildars were permitted white pyjamas fitting close to the ankle. Sepoys, 
however, had white shorts ornamented above the knees by rings of blue 
or blue vandyke-pattern bands and bound round the waist by a 
kamarband. 

In some Bengal regiments, indeed, a nether garment was dispensed 
with and the tail of a long shirt pulled up in front, between the thighs, and 
tucked into the kamarband! 

Kamarbands were usually crimson for officers and blue for sepoys. 
White bands crossed diagonally in front helped to keep them in place. 

The function of these kamarbands was, no doubt, to protect the belly 
from chills but on the march and in the field we suspect that they became 
useful receptacles for the stowage of food or personal belongings—perhaps 
even a lotah or chi Hum —as was the civilian custom of those times! We 
must remember that coats had no pockets nor were haversacks yet provided. 

Pagris were, no doubt, the earliest head dress but were replaced by 
flat-topped basked-work hats, covered with, blue cloth and ornamented by 
yellow or white tape, according to regiment. 

In the late eighteenth century an extraordinary head dress was in use 
for a short period in the Bengal army—the ‘Sundial Hat’. This black pan¬ 
cake-shaped affair had a dome in the centre and, in front, a sharp pointed 
triangular projection, bearing a metal shield engraved with the regimental 
number. A semi-circular peak displayed a brass grenade for the flank 
companies and star for the others. 

This hat was perched on top of the head and, one would judge, kept in 
place by a brand passing round the soldier’s back hair! Native officers 
had, in addition, a fringe of gold or coloured silk which overhung the 
right edge. 

In 1788, devices were ordered for the Bombay regiments—a white horse 
for Grenadiers, stars, crescents, etc., for others. They were worn on hats 
in brass or white metal, as directed. 

In the 18th century, the sepoy’s hair was usually grown long and, in 
some corps, worn plaited with the end fixed to the crown, forming a loop 
under the hat: later, men were enjoined to comb it up from neck to ears and 
knot it on top in the style still affected by the Sikhs. By the mid-19th century, 
the short cut was established with, perhaps, a longer lock on the crown. 
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Moustaches were always worn, whiskers permitted but beards discouraged 
till much later. 

Bengal sepoys used shoes while those of the southern armies preferred 
sandals—or bare feet. 

One of the alleged reasons for a mutiny of Madras troops in 1806 was 
distaste for a new-pattern hat issued. It is uncertain if these were ‘Round 
Hats’, as worn in India at the time by Europeans, or merely a different pattern 
hat having a leather cockade. The offending article was withdrawn. 

An attempt to impose leather stocks on Madras sepoys was also vio¬ 
lently resisted. 

Indian infantry, dressed as described, fought in Java, Egypt, Ceylon, 
China and the Phillippines as well as the wars in the Carnatic and Mysore 
against the French and their allies. 

The cartridge-box was carried suspended from a leather (cotton web¬ 
bing in Bengal) belt passing over the left shoulder. The bayonet was on a 
similar belt slung over the. right shoulder. At the point of intersection, on 
the chest, the breast-plate was fixed. 

The earliest belts were black or brown and the breast-plates, which were 
originally oval, square or octagonal, were made of silver or copper-gilt for 
officers and brass for sepoys. The regimental number was engraved upon 
them. Most contemporary illustrations show these early plates worn 
upon the bayonet sling by Madras and Bombay infantry but upon the 
pouch sling by Bengal sepoys. 

INFANTRY OF THE H.E.I.C. 

Very early in the 19th century, the open coat was replaced by the type 
of short red jacket in which the British troops fought in Spain. 

These buttoned from the neck to the waist and had short square tails 
at the back. The collars, shoulder-straps and round cuffs were of blue, 
green, yellow, black, white or red, according to the regiment, ornamented by 
white tape which also spanned the breast. This tape had a red and blue 
stripe woven into it for Bengal but in Madras the colour of these stripes 
varied in regiments. 

A white cloth enclosing the stock was worn inside the high collar and 
concealed the beads. 

Soldiers of ‘flank’ companies had, in addition, ‘wings’ over their 
shoulder. • 

Kamarbands were not worn with these jackets. Havildars were, how¬ 
ever, distinguished by waist-sashes, striped red and the colour of their 
■facings. . i . 
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Drummers and bandsmen, who were mostly half-caste lads, wore 
jackets made of cloth of the regimental facings colour with red collars and 
cuffs and caps of the type worn by the Company’s European infantry. 

These jackets continued to be worn with little alteration in pattern 
until replaced by tunics about 1860. 


Soon after they were issued, trousers replaced the serviceable shorts. 


Government supplied the jacket and one pair of woollen trousers. 
The men had also to maintain white and black cotton trousers: these toge¬ 
ther with head-dresses white linen'angreekas’, greatcoats, shoes, breast 
plates and knapsacks were all provided under regimental arrangement. 


The angreeka was a white cotton jumper, fitted to be worn under the 
jacket. It was used as hot weather uniform and for fatigue duties. Some 
regiments had skull-caps for fatigue wear. 


For full-dress, white trousers were worn: on other occasions cloth or 
black ones. ‘Rifles’ and ‘Light Infantry’ wore black trousers for full-dress. 


In some regiments, time-expired jackets were stripped of lace and con¬ 
verted into shell-jackets for undress wear. 


- - In 1831, all officers of regular infantry were ordered to wear buttons of 
gilt. The men’s buttons were now made of pewter and embossed with ‘the 
regimental number within a circle broken at the top by a ball and surround¬ 
ed: by a laurel wreath’. 


This design is worthy of note, for it is the same as had been adapted 
in 1760 by the French infantry, if we omit the wreath. One is inclined to 
suspect that when the Honourable East India Company copied the French 
in enrolling sepoys they also thought fit to emulate the French button 
design—perhaps adding the laurels after expelling the French from the 
country ? In any case, this is the design on the earliest sepoy buttons in 
existence and persisted in some form until the British hand-over of 
power. 

By the end of the first quarter of the century, the sepoys hats (called 
caps or turbans) had become higher and were usually made of blue, waxed 
cotton material, stretched over a cane foundation. Those of Madras troops 
had become aeron-shaped, often topped by a brass half-ball, and as much as 
fifteen inches in height, a fashion which twenty years later gave place to a 
curious; Hack-bell-shaped affair with a peculiar, lump, on top. Bengal and 
Bombay infantry caps generally resembled the shakos of Europeans but 
without any peak. They changed from blue to black about 1840. 

• As time passed, it became the custom in many regiments to ornament 
these hats by the addition of ball-tufts, brass curbs-chain or plaited cords 
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looped across the front, chin-scales and often a brass badge. 

For active service and line-of-march a black, later white, cotton cover 
was usually buttoned over the turban. 

Stocks were usually removed when marching ‘at ease 9 . 

It is of interest to note that the 23rd Bombay Infantry were privileged to 
retain the old neck-beads in lieu of stock—a custom which they exercised 
until the close of the 19th century. 

The red cloth coats were worn for campaigning and full-dress 
occasions. 

After the Afghan War, forage-caps were introduced into the Bengal, 
and later Bombay, armies for general duties. They were flat-topped till 
about 1850, after which they were made circular. They usually bore the 
brass numeral or badge in front and a worsted ball on top and were worn 
with a white cover when ordered. 


The cross-belts were, since about 1810, pipe-clayed white and the ori¬ 
ginal simple breast-plates on the bayonet sling were gradually replaced by 
larger and more ornamental rectangular ones displaying the numeral, star, 
laurel wreath or other device with battle-honours often added. 

Early in the century, a white waist-belt was added which, in the ‘Forties, 
supported a small black pouch for percussion-caps. These belts, though 
sometimes fastened by snake-hooks, were usually provided with brass plates. 
In Bengal they appear to have born the company number, in Bombay 
Roman regimental numerals and in Madras a bomb for Grenadiers a bugle 
for light and star for battalion companies. 

In 1812, four Madras battalions were made ‘Light Infantry’. They were 
armed with Baker rifles, equipped with black waist-belts to carry sword- 
bayonets and black shoulder-belts to support pouch and priming-horn. 
Their facings were altered to green and their jacket cuffs made pointed. 

The Madras Rifles, formed in 1811, was, in 1814, disbanded. Its com¬ 
panies were dispersed to eight infantry regiments and continued, as rifle 
companies, to wear their green uniforms with black facings, buttons and 
equipment for over half a century. 

The box-type knapsacks had the regimental numeral, sometimes en¬ 
closed in a garter or wreath, painted on the back. 

On the line-of-march, a watch-coat and small carpet were usually 
strapped above the knapsack. The latter contained change of clothing, 
cooking utensils and, if the sepoy was marching in his ‘dhoti’, as was the 
custom in some regiments, his trousers. 
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On top of all this was fixed a ‘lotah’ (brass drinking pot) with length 
of cord for hoisting up well-water (water-bottles were not carried till much 
later). 

Mention must here be made of the musicians. These men were usually 
enlisted from Christians or men of mixed parentage and were dressed dif¬ 
ferently from the other soldiers of the regiment. After 1850, the drummers 
wore shakos like the British and long-tailed red jackets, while bandsmen 
had white coatees with red facings and wore shakos or lance-caps, according 
to the whim of the commanding officer, ornamented with coloured horse¬ 
hair plumes. They carried scimitars. 

‘Local’ infantry battalions were dressed like the Line in red, with dark 
green facings or else in green with black facings. Exceptions were the 1st, 
2nd and 4th Sikhs who wore red, faced yellow. Their belts were usually 
black. 

The various Native State ‘Contingents’ were dressed in similar style to 
the H.E.I.C. troops. 

Commencing about 1853, the bayonet was suspended from a frog on 
the waist-belt and the wide shoulder-sling with its distinctive brass breast¬ 
plate disappeared. 

These handsome and impressive uniforms were worn by the bulk of the 
Indian infantry regiments for half a century—a period which included wars 
in Afghanistan, Burma, China and Persia, as well as a considerable amount 
of fighting within the Indian peninsula. 

The infantry regiments of the Punjab Irregular Force (raised between 
1846-50, after commencing with caps and red or green jackets, were, with 
the exception of Coke’s corps, dressed in drab uniforms with pagris— 
initiating a fashion which was later to extend to the whole Indian Army. 

On field-service it was not unusual to find native officers of these P.I.F. 
battalions with pistols tucked into their waist-belt and carrying a circular 
black shield. 

Troops raised during the period of the Bengal army mutiny were clad 
in khaki coloured coats and trousers with pagris. 










LOGISTICAL PLANNING FOR WAR 

By Lieut-Colonel B.N. Majumdar, a.s.c. 
INTRODUCTION 

The fundamental lesson in the field of logistical planning during 
World War II was that planning at all levels will have to be inter¬ 
service joint planning with completely and wholly integrated 
staff. 

It is seldom realised that logistical planning for an operation is 
much more complicated than actual operational planning. During 
World War II it was proved beyond all doubt that material supre¬ 
macy will play a decisive role even in a future war. “A tank without 
gasoline or a vital part might better be a pill box. A rifleman with¬ 
out ammunition must use his bayonet or club his rifle. A modern 
army without food will not long survive.” 

Though it has been realised at all levels—highest to the lowest— 
yet much has not been written in the past about the importance 
and “complexity of administrative machinery required for the 
logistic support at the proper place and time and the difficulty of 
anticipating the requirements of distant battles”. 

The administrative planner must be in the commander’s confidence 
from the very inception of the plan. This will obviate much 
waste of time and labour on infructious consideration of adminis¬ 
trative problems connected with the operation. He will be able 
to give timely advice about the capability or otherwise of the 
administrative machinery. The planners should forecast upto six 
months ahead. 

Perhaps no other person than the logistician has to think much, 
much ahead and plan for the necessary logistic support for any 
war or operation. Therefore he has to be of a better calibre than 
his counterpart on the operations side. 

There can be no blue-print for planning. A planning organization 
will vary according to personalities, resources and nature of prob¬ 
lems. “Planners must be something more than dedicated troglo¬ 
dytes; more imaginative and positive than Bagehot’s description 
of professional soldiers of his day; “quite, grave men, busied in 
charts, exact in sums, occupied in trivial detail.” 

“The art of planning is best practised by the best officers and not 
entirely by academics with slide-rules” and mathematicians. 
“Planners are not magicians,” they take time, resources and effort 
to mature. 

It is, therefore, appropriately necessary to consider the lesson of 
administrative planning learnt during World War II in the various 
theatres of operations. 
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OPERATION OVERLORD 

'X'he initial plan of landing on the Continent was altered by the Supreme 
^ Allied Commander. It was decided that the initial assaulting force 
should consist of five divisions, the area of landing should be extended 
to contain Varreville beaches in the west to the Quistrehem beaches in the 
east to facilitate capture of the nodal point of Caen. The other considera¬ 
tion was to capture the big port of Cherbourg because it was vital to the 
build-up of forces as the assault area contained only the minor ports of 
St. Laurent, Vierville, Port en Bessin, Courseulles and Quistreham. It 
was considered that all these ports were not even adequate for maintenance 
tonnages what to speak of handling the follow-up and build-up phases 
of the operation. 

Subsequently, the availability of resources of landing craft came up 
for consideration. Sufficient numbers of assault ships were not avail¬ 
able for the simultaneous lift of seven divisions (five in assault and two in 
follow-up). This was tided over by postponing the target date of attack 
by one month. 

Thus, it will be seen that two main administrative considerations 
dictated tactical planning—early capture of the port of Cherbourg and 
availability of assault ships. 

It can be said without a shadow of doubt that administrative con¬ 
siderations were preponderent over tactical requirements. 

In addition to all the logistical planning for the British forces, U.K. 
had to be organized as the main base for the American and other Allied 
troops participating in the cross-Channel attack. Huge stocks of supplies, 
POL, vehicles, equipment and men had to be built up for undertaking the 
greatest amphibious operations the world had ever known before. All 
these administrative problems called for better coordination and coopera¬ 
tion at all stages of planning between the U.K. and the U.S.A. authorities. 
Definite allocation of responsibilities were made in the War Office Main¬ 
tenance Project. 

The assembling and preparation of the invasion forces was a gigantic 
task. The whole force has to be assembled from all over the world, then 
moved to various marshalling areas near the ports of embarkation, divided 
into various individual ship/craft loads, and finally called foward for 
embarkation into respective ships. 

This problem of the preparation of the assault force was not so easily 
solved. Special accommodation had to be built for the reception of the 
troops arriving into the theatre; welfare, amenities and entertainment 
arrangements had to be laid on; security arrangements had to be strictly 
enforced so that the invasion plans did not leak out after the troops were 
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briefed; vehicles and equipment had to be waterproofed and tested prior 
to loading; special packed rations for the assault troops had to be arranged; 
landing reserves and Beach Maintenance Packs were arranged to provide 
spare parts, equipment and other assemblies for the assaulting and follow 
up forces; supply of POL through Pluto and discharge of store ships 
through Mulberry were arranged; finally, medical cover in the shape of surgi¬ 
cal facilities and hospitalisation were arranged both with the forward troops 
and also afloat. 

The magnitude of the administrative problems that faced the planners 
can be judged from the following statistics: 

(a) 1,350,000 Americans were accommodated and 70,000 hospital 
beds were provided. 

0 b ) 60 million gallons of petrol were filled in four gallons Jerricans, 
two million vehicle spare parts, 150,000 miles of signal cable and 
750,000 sets of clean under-clothing were issued. 

(c) During 14 days after ‘D’ Day 730,000 men were embarked, 
127,000 vehicles and 489,000 tons of stores sent to the continent. 

(d) The construction of Mulberry harbour involved shipment of 
70,000 tons of steel work and 250,000 tons of concrete. 

In addition there were numerous other commitments like Naafi stores, 
letters and mails, and food were shipped for the Allies. 

Operation Overlord was no doubt a battle of logistics. Nothing 
could be left to chance. Past amphibious operations had brought out the 
fact that success could be achieved if the right troops were landed at the 
right place at the right time with the right equipment and in the right frame 
of mind. 

Throughout the planning stage, Operation Overlord had to be viewed 
with a limited scope because of administrative considerations. It never 
contemplated a decisive battle west of the Seine. “Its objective was a limited 
one, therefore, determined by the essential logistic consideration that the 
Allies would require an administrative base with all the facilities, such as 
ports, depots and transportation, necessary for the build-up and support 
of forces on the scale required for subsequent offensive operations.” 

On analysis of the evolution of the plan of Overlord it will be noted that 
“logistical factors determined the scale of assault, the choice of the lodg¬ 
ment area and initial objectives, and the speed of attainment of those 
objectives.” 

After the phases and timings of assault landings were complete, the 
build-up had to be taken in hand. This was a major headache for the 
administrative planners. 

It was rightly appreciated by the planners that all requirements could 
not be shipped simultaneously as transportation system, manpower and 
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materials resources were not adequate for the task in hand. Therefore 
firm allocation of resouces in order of priority had to be made. 

Every maintenance project had to be based on some planning figure 
which should have been arrived at based on past experience. It was accepted 
that a divisional slice should be 40,000 plus 4,000 for Air Force personnel. 
In estimating this figure the “overheads” in the rear and base areas are 
considered (about 24,000 plus 16,000 for a division). Similarly 8,000 
vehicles of all types were accepted for planning the build-up. 

As a result of the above slice, the maintenance planning was worked 
out on 50 miles per vehicle daily, six lbs of supplies per man per day with 
the gross tonnage of 675 tons per division per day. Out of this 520 tons 
was required in front of Army railhead and the balance distributed in the 
base and L of C. 

The possible use of local resources had also been taken into account 
(coal fields in France and Belgium) and their early capture had been con¬ 
sidered to enable the Allies make the best use and thus saving a substantial 
shipping space. 

The cross channel invasion was launched on 6 June, 1944, and all went 
according to plan. After the lodgment, the dogfight and subsequently the 
breakout phases also developed according to plan already drawn up by the 
operational planners. But there were certain difficulties on the adminis¬ 
trative side. 

Fortunately, the operational plan went ahead of the schedule and this 
upset the administrative planning. But the most contributing factor was 
the uncertain weather. Terrible storms raged and this retarded the pro¬ 
gress of administrative build-up. The required ports were not captured, as 
the Germans put up a very determined fight. Even when they were captured, 
these ports were quite unusable for some considerable period. Even the 
operation of Rhino ferries, DUKWs and landing craft convoys could not 
ply on the heavy seas. 

Though the build-up was planned to meet the daily maintenance 
requirements as well as accumulate reserves for a balanced force of all arms, 
yet it was slightly behind schedule due to physical (weather) and technical 
difficulties. 

The speed of breakthrough by the assaulting forces was another factor 
which upset the administrative planning. The operational requirement 
was unrelenting pursuit of the beaten enemy across the Continent so that 
he could not get the opportunity and time to reform. Even though this 
course was open to administrative risks yet it was the best course open under 
the circumstances. Within three months Allied armies had crossed Seine 
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rail-roads there were again bridges to be constructed as well as 
a wrecked trains to be cleared, torn-up rails to be replaced, and the 
frightful chaos produced by our bombing at every major junctions 
and marshalling yard to be remedied. Bridge building parties 
especially, performed remarkable feats and work, which under norm¬ 
al conditions would have required months, was completed in a ma¬ 
tter of days. With the resistance offered by the retreating enemy at 
a minimum, fuel was a more vital requirement than ammunition. 
Approximately a million gallons of gasoline were needed at the 
front every day to enable the armoured columns to maintain the 
headlong rate of their advance. Trucked supplies could not by 
themselves cope with this enormous demand, but pipelines, both for 
aviation and ordinary purposes, were laid in the wake of the armies 
from the beachhead storage tanks. Our experiences in North 
Africa and Italy had taught us much in the matter of pipelines, 
and as many as 30 miles of six-inch pipe were now laid in a single 
day. By early October, the system was delivering 4,500 tons 
(about 1,350,000 gallons) of gasoline daily from the main distri¬ 
buting point near Paris, apart from the considerable quantities 
being drawn from it at other points intermediate between there and 
Cherbourg. 

Despite all these efforts and accomplishments, however, my 
anxiety over the successful maintenance of supplies essential to 
support our continued advance increased as the lines of communi¬ 
cation lengthened. The Third Army maintenance, in particular, 
was stretched to the limit, and, as previously described, we had to 
employ transport aircraft to carry over 2,000 tons a day to keep 
the spearheads going. The enemy’s failure to make a stand on 
any of the river lines freed us momentarily from the necessity for 
airborne operations which would have taken away the planes 
from the task of keeping the ground forces supplied, but it was 
evident that, sooner or later, such a situation would arise when 
we came up against the main frontier defences of the Reich. 

As will be indicated in due course, the difficulties of supply 
eventually forced a halt upon us when we reached Germany, but 
the very rapidity of our advance across France had made that ine¬ 
vitable. In consequence of the enemy’s denial to us of the use 
of Brittany ports, and the unexpected situation of having to support 
a dash of such length and speed entirely from our base on the 
Normandy shore, only a miracle of hard work and brilliant im¬ 
provisation by the supply services had carried over armoured 
spearheads so far. Without the magnificent work performed by 
these men in coping with particularly arduous problems, the sweep¬ 
ing victory which liberated France would not have been possible.” 

With all the imponderables of the operational situation, enemy’s 
stubborn resistance at Antwerp, Third U.S. Army’s armoured dash towards 
Germany, and various other impromptu factors, the administrative pace to 
supply the troops with all their requirements was kept up and the pace of 
fighting, though slowed at times, was kept on. 

Finally, Germany was defeated and the Allied armies victoriously 
planned their advance with a flexible plan. 
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BURMA CAMPAIGN 


In no other theatre throughout the history of war, was a campaign 
fought against insurmountable odds, and literally on a shoe string, as in 
Burma. Yet, thanks to man’s ingenuity and capacity for improvisation, 
the war was successfully fought and won in this theatre. 

The enemy (Japanese) was formidable and coupled with the loss of 
morale due to retreat in the early days, there were other factors such as 
disease (malaria and dysentry), the climate and the worst campaigning 
country in the world. Behind the success of the Allies in this theatre of 
war is the story of good administration. 

The natural layout of the country or its topography was the first diffi¬ 
culty that faced the Allied planners. Subsequently climate—heat and 
monsoon—also exerted a great influence on the conduct of campaign in 
this theatre. 

Malaria, the most dreadful of tropical diseases, claimed about 250,000 
casualties in one year which gravely haunted the logical planners. 

With all these was added the difficult lines of communication of the 
Assam-Bengal sector which were never sufficient to meet the demands of 
the fighting troops. Their development was a major administrative 
achievement. 

The strategy of the Burma Campaign was to advance in bounds during 
the six months of dry campaigning season and build roads to keep the 
momentum of advance going. Thus, it was a slow and slogging match. 

Later, however, it was conceived to open the sea flank attack and main¬ 
tain forces without roads and railways over any type of terrain by air supply. 

The Japanese objectives during their offensive in India were all 
administrative—our bases and lines of communication. Finally, they lost 
their offensive power due to their own logistic failure to keep up the chain 
of supply to their already frugal troops. Eventually, the siege on Imphal 
was lifted by the tenacious fighting of the Allied troops and, above all, 
through air supply throughout the period of encirclement. 

Then, the Allied troops launched their offensive and, finally, captured 
Rangoon. The success of the Allies in Burma was not so simple as it 
seems. It was a gigantic administrative effort which enabled the Allies to 
conduct a successful campaign in Burma. The odds faced were over¬ 
powering—advance against the grain of the country, poor communications, 
disease and finally monsoon. Each one of these was a formidable enemy 
by itself and had to be fought and conquered. ... 

The administrative build up of India to sustain the military operations 
in Assam and Burma theatre was tremendous and had to be started right 
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from the scratch in all spheres. Transportation systems (rails and roads) 
were developed, particularly, the Assam link whose capacity was raised 
from 20,000 tons to 90,000 monthly in 1943 and much more thereafter. 

Similarly ports were developed. Living and hospital accommodation 
were also considerably increased for the influx of Allied troops that were 
arriving in the India theatre to fight against the Japanese. 

Storage accommodation for stores, food supplies and oil were also 
of major importance. These were constructed on an unprecedented scale 
particularly oil storage and distribution facilities. Distances were very 
long and hence pipelines were laid. The pipeline from Calcutta to Tinsukia 
was 750 miles long, from Chittagong to Tunsukia was 570 miles and from 
Chittagong to Imphal was 550 miles long. 

Jhe construction of airfields was another major task handled by the 
administrative planners. A total of 195 major airfields capable of taking 
heavy bombers were completed by the end of 1944. It was no mean 
achievement. 

Throughout the campaign in Burma it was found that it was a battle 
of supplies rather than anything else. The limitations on speedy advance 
was supplies, POL and ammunition and not the Japanese. But the pro¬ 
blem of supply was solved by air maintenance. This was how the battle 
of supplies in Burma was won: 


Air supply in Burma had reached a summit. It was done by 
imaginative planning and resource, energy and courage in execution. 
The administrative staffs, the ground staffs and the Allied air crews 
determined that, whatever happened, no failing of theirs should 
let the fighting troops down; the supply pilots doubled their hours 
of flying and staffs worked through the night. The result was a 
revolution in supply and combat as profound as that created by 
the arrival of the internal combustion engine on the battlefield.” 


Once again it was amply demonstrated that the administrative factor 
was an essential part of a strategic plan. It was no mere adjunct to any 
operational plan. And, to do a job well, good administrators are real 
assets, as without them it is impossible to have efficient administration. 
Therefore, good administrators mean good administration. 


ART OF PLANNING 

, Administrative planning is an art and very few officers are capable 
of doing this. 

. To enable the Pinners give out their best a suitable planning organiza- 
tion or set-up must be evolved. This aspect starts right from the top to 
t e divisional level. Such an organization must allow direction, ,co- 
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operation, coordination, economy of effort and planned continuity in all 
aspects of the activities of the planners. 

But the important factor is the men who comprise this organization 
rather than the set-up itself. The planners must be the very best who help, 
cooperate and support each other. Unlike the operational planners, 
administrative planners have to work in obscurity and consequently they 
are liable to be lost sight of. Nothing should be further from their minds 
than personal recognition and gain. 

Personality and personal traits are other factors which make or break 
a team. The case in point is that of General Lee of the U.S. Army whose 
“somewhat forbidding manner and appearance and occasionally tactless 
behaviour, aroused suspicion and created opposition where support might 
have been forthcoming.” 

Another important factor to obtain support and cooperation is the 
qualification, efficiency and reputation of the planners. They must be the 
pick of the show so that the formations and units will have faith in their 
judgment and execution. In the heat of battle people are liable to mis¬ 
understand and attribute motives. 

Forward planning is, perhaps, the most important requirement of the 
administrative staff. The staff must be capable of intelligent forecasting 
of the requirements of an operation and even for subsequent phases of an 
operation, so that all requirements are arranged at the right time and the 
right place. 

To plan and prepare in time, anticipation is another important attri¬ 
bute of administrative planners. Nothing can be left to chance and, there¬ 
fore, administrative staff officers must be well experienced and well qualified 
in all aspects of modern warfare. 

Administration is an inexact science and therefore it is an art to plan. 
The planners have to depend on many imponderables, their data are 
approximates and all planning has to be based on judgment and proper 
evaluation of various factors. Nothing is exact in administration, and, 
therefore, planning in all stages is most difficult. 

As a result of these uncertainties, administrative planners are inclined 
to over insure. It is one of the worst faults and it must be avoided at all 
costs. Here the technical services can be of immense help to the planning 
staff and this cooperation can be achieved to a marked degree through 
mutual help, cooperation, sympathy, trust and efficiency. The adminis¬ 
trative planner is constantly plagued between too much and too little. It 
is here that his art of sound judgment lies and, thus, administrative 
planning is an art and not a science. .A;Y7. 
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The A and Q staffs can never afford to say “No” to any operational 
plan. They must ensure that “no operation starts without adequate support 
and that no operation is delayed for administrative reasons.” 

The attitude of the administrative staff can best be summed up in these 
words: 

“It is nearly true to say that administratively nothing is impossible. 

It is nearly always a question of what is practicable, and the prob¬ 
lem resolves itself into one of priorities. The attitude of the 
administrative staff towards any problem should not be whether 
it can be done or not, but how and when it can be done, and if it 
is done, what the repercussions will be. It is then for the Com¬ 
mander to make a decision on the facts given to him. The wise 
commander will select the very best men available for his adminis¬ 
trative staff, but he will not slavishly follow their advice.” 

No administrative planning will be a success unless the outfit is com¬ 
prised of able and dedicated planners possessing adequate and suitable quali¬ 
ties of a very high order. Theorists have no place in such a planning organiza¬ 
tion; the planners must be practical, sound and responsible officers, cap¬ 
able of exercising sound judgment in all spheres and in all circumstances. 
Some of these qualities may be the following: 

(a) Professional knowledge and experience. They must know the 
present and future trends, and past military history. 

( b ) Cooperative: Must be able to work in a team. 

(c) Self confident: Must accept responsibility, however heavy. 

(cl) Logical and clear brain, quick on the uptake. 

(e) A flexible mind—should not be dogmatic with preconceived 
ideas. Must be able to analyse all factors and arrive at a 
logical deduction. 

(/) Knowledgeable and combat-experienced. Arm-chair planners 
are useless and a nuisance. 

(g) Enthusiastic, tough and possessing singleness of purpose. 
Nothing should disappoint planners and they must be at the 
job till it is finished. 

(h) Should be good writers and possess marked aptitude for statis¬ 
tics. Planners must be able to express clearly, concisely and 
forcefully after arriving at a reasoned solution from a study of 
various statistical data. 

(0 Should possess courage of conviction and never be afraid 
to express the truth, however unpalatable it might be. A ‘Yes’- 
men are a menace in administration. 

O') Should be dedicated men who will work without any hope of 
reward or recognition. 
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CONCLUSION 

As modern war is becoming more and more technical, adminis¬ 
trative planning is similarly becoming complex. Gone are the 
days when all the requirements of the troops could be met easily 
without much difficulty. Now the requirements are multifarious 
and much too technical. The administrative planners today have 
to think hard and plan ahead. No hand-to-mouth supply would 
meet the situation. 

All planning in future wars will be joint. Personal contact, 
achievement and tact will go a long way to achieve success in any 
planning organization. The administrative staff officer must 
have the very best relationship with the technical services who 
provide the technical knowledge to the staff. 

In the past there was a tendency to relegate administration to 
place of unimportance, and only lip service was paid even to its 
necessity. It was unfashionable to hold an administrative staff 
appointment and the administrative services were generally 
described in derogatory terms. There was no glamour attached 
to administration as was the case with the operation of G staff. 
Consequently most of the failures during the early stages of the 
last war were due to faulty administrative planning. It took some 
very costly reverses and a very long period of four war years to learn 
the importance of and necessity for sound administrative planning 
as the basis for successful operational planning. 

_ If we turn the pages of history we will see that the resounding 
achievements of past captains of war were mainly administrative 
—-Hannibals’ crossing of the Alps, Alexander’s march to India 
from Egypt, Wellington’s peninsular war, Napoleon’s retreat 
from Moscow, German Seventh Army’s surrender at Stalingrad and 
Rommel’s failure to reach Alexandria and Cairo, are few of the 
many examples where administrative considerations were supreme 
and the success or failure primarily depended on logistics. 

As a result of experience of the last war administration has 
emerged as a principle of war. There can be no doubt that success 
or failure of an operation depends on administrative pla nnin g 
A faulty operational planning can be retrieved by the tenacity 
and guts of the troops but, administrative lapses cannot be retrieved 
by anyone. 

Though the achievements of sound administrative planning 
generally pass unnoticed, yet it is the bed-rock on which depends 
the success or failure of any operation. At least, the planners 
have the satisfaction that they have not failued the the troops for 
whom they exist. 







THE DEFENCE MECHANISM OF THE 
MODERN STATE 1 

A REVIEW ARTICLE 

By Stephen P. Cohen 
INTRODUCTION 

One of the major problems handicapping Indian leaders in the 
pre-Independence years was a lack of knowledge about defence 
and military matters. Without this knowledge and experience 
their criticisms of the defence arrangements of India by the British 
were often misguided or ill-informed, and the British used this 
weakness to delay the active participation of Indians- in defence 
policy making. With the achievement of Independence con¬ 
siderable strides have been taken towards the creation of a well- 
informed body of political leaders and citizens in the area of 
defence policy, although there is still not enough expertise or 
ability outside of government for really effective criticism. It is in 
this context that any book published in India dealing with defence or 
military policy meant for a non-military audience is automatically 
welcome. In the years immediately preceeding and following In¬ 
dependence there were a few such books, but with these very few 
exceptions their numbers have dwindled to practically nothing . 2 

It is much to be regretted, therefore, that the book under review 
does not measure up either to the need for a good introduction to 
defence matters for an Indian audience, or to the level of con¬ 
temporary studies on military and civil-military matters. This 
is not to detract from its considerable merits, to its usefulness in 
some ways, or to the skill of its author, but only to say that it does 
not really answer the problems it itself sets forth. There are two 
fundamental reasons for this: an ill-conceived theoretical frame¬ 
work, and a reliance upon obsolete, inadequate and irrelevent data . 3 


I * Subtitled: “A Study of the Politico-Military Set-up of National and International 
Organisations with Special Reference to the Chiefs of Staff Committee,’* by 
Nagendra Singh. (Asia Publishing House, Bombay, 1964) (Rs. 55.00). 

2* Some important early studies of this period were, K. B. .Vaidya, The Naval Defence 
of India, (Bombay, Thacker & Go., Ltd., 1949), K. M. Panikkar, The Strategic 
Problems of the Indian Ocean (Indian Institute of International Affairs, New Delhi, 
Pamphlet No. 6, Kitabistan, Allahabad, 1944), and Problems of India Defence 
(Bombay, Asia Publishing House, I960), Indian Council of World Affairs, Defence 
and Security in the Indian Ocean Area (Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 1958), D. H. 
Limaye, Some Aspects of India's Military Defence (Bombay, New Book Company, 
(1941), Brij Narain, Post-War Planning of the Indian Defence Services (New Delhi , Indian 
Institute of International Affairs, 1946), G. N. Vakil, Financial Burden of the War on 
India (Bombay, University of Bombay, 1943), Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiver, The Self 
Defence of India (Madras, Methodist Publishing House, 1924), Capt. Ganesh Vasudev 
Modek, Indian Defence Problem (Poona, 1933), and recently, the issue on “India’s 
Defence” of Seminar (No. 35, July, 1962, New Delhi). 

3 • Both of these faults may be traced in part to the fact that the book was written sub- 
stantially in 1955, and subsequently partially revised; since that date many of the most 
important studies on defence policy have appeared, and many significant develop¬ 
ments in the area of civil-military relations and military organisation have occurred. 
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Perhaps the fundamental thesis of this book is that the Chiefs of 
Staff Committee is the central pivot of all military-civil organization, 
in democracies as well as totalitarian states, especially because 
it is the link between the “‘political, and military wheels of the 
State.” 4 The central problem of defence is, the author correctly 
observes, fundamentally based upon the relationship “between the 
civilian head of the state, be he the President as in the United States 
or the Prime Minister of a parliamentary government, on the 
one hand, and the professional soldier. ... on the other.” 5 The 
Chiefs of Staff Committee plays a “vital” role in determining this 
important relationship, so vital a role that . . . its location in the 
political framework, along with its functions, influences the nature 
and character of the state to such an extent as to make it truly 
democratic or dictatorial. . . Because the author frequently 
claims that the importance of this relationship is the raison cV etre 
of the study,? it is important to examine it in more detail. 

There are three important concepts employed here: the key position 
of the Chiefs of Staff Committee, the problem of maintaining 
civilian control over the military in a state, and the relationship 
between the nature of civilian control (or its absence) and type 
of state, democratic or dictatorial. 

THE CHIEFS OF STAFF ORGANISATION 
AND CIVIL-MILITARY RELATIONS 

T'HERE is room for serious doubt as to whether the Chiefs of Staff concept 
is in fact as central and as important an organization as Dr. Singh 
claims it to be. The image that is presented of the Chiefs of Staff is an 
idealized abstract not even of reality but of its theoretical role. 

The author builds his analysis of a wide variety of civil-military systems 
upon the notion that the Chiefs are in fact expert advisors; that the Com¬ 
mittee “is now recognized to be the highest professional advisory body to 
the highest political organ of the State”* Recognized by whom, and in 
what states? To prove the importance of the Chiefs of Staff Committee 
the author would have to prove that experts in every state regard it as 
having a central role in determining political-military matters: in fact 
this is far from the case. In some states the Chiefs play an advisory role, 
in some an executive role, in some it is so weak that it is neither, and in 
some states the role changes over a period of time. Not only in fact does 
the Chiefs of Staff Committee have a varying role in different states, but 
one could argue that theoretically it should not be the highest advisory 
body to the civilian leadership, or at least that it should not be the only 
advisory body to civilians. One of the most important aspects of civil- 
military relations is securing reliable and accurate information at the highest 

4- p. ix. 

.'.5* p. 4. ?,'■'■■■> 

6* Ibid. 

7* pp. ix, 4, 6. . . . 

8* p. x. 
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political levels; because of their lack of experience in military affairs poli¬ 
ticians are especially vulnerable to biased or misleading advice. Now, 
theoretically, the answer may be in having a committee composed of the 
service Chiefs, with or without a head, under orders to provide the “best” 
advice they can; but, as every administrator—regardless of his field— 
should know, even highly technical matters can be presented with a bias, 
intentionally and unintentionally. If one examines the career of any success¬ 
ful political leader—especially in the military-political field—one consistent 
phenomenon will be that his sources of information are as wide as possible, 
that he will listen to several view-points on the same problem, the more 
important the problem, the more viewpoints a wise politician will hear. 
As an example of this crucial problem of information and advice one may 
take an illustration used by the author to argue the importance of the Chiefs 
of Staff Committee in the modem world: 

The decision to use thermo-nuclear weapons in warfare would, in 

all probability, be made by the nations that own them on the expert 

advice and recommendation of their Chiefs of Staff Committee. 9 

This is true only in the sense that the Chiefs would have contributed relevant 
information to the actual decision-maker—possibly long before the actual 
time of decision for in the context of thermonuclear war there would simply 
be no time for anyone but the head of state to decide; according to American 
practice less than fifteen minutes would be available for the decision; the 
Chiefs would probably not be called in. In the case of a limited use of 
nuclear weapons undoubtedly the Chiefs would be consulted, but so would 
many other high officials of government; the Chiefs’ position is thus in no 
way unique. 

In reply to this argument, one might answer that the Chiefs give advice 
to political leaders on purely military matters alone, and thus provide the 
bridge between the purely military and purely political. This, we believe, 
would be the author’s viewpoint. Another aspect of this line of argument 
would be that the Chiefs should be the only body giving advice on military 
matters, so as not to violate the principles of unity of command and hierarchy 
of control. We would argue that both in theory and in practice such a 
a concept of purely civilian and purely military spheres, with an advisory 
group giving advice on the military sphere, is misguided, and in fact may 
lessen civilian control not increase it. 

The reason is twofold: not only are strategic matters susceptible of 
different expert interpretations, but organizational and administrative 
matters—which in the long run determine what kind of strategic capability 
any nation can maintain—are even more subject to varying opinions, within 


9- ibid. 
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the military organization as well as outside of it. This book is primarily 
concerned with strategic policy making, and it is perhaps because of this 
that it neglects another vital aspect of the problem of civilian control, that 
of organizational and fiscal control. To the extent that it does cover these 
two aspects of civilian control it is merely to state that the Chiefs’ role is 
to work out among themselves their priorities and fiscal requirements. 10 
Again, one does not know whether this is supposed to be an idealized or a 
real picture of the way military budgets are arrived at; it certainly does 
not represent reality and there are theoretical objections as well. For example, 
in the one system where most information is available—the American — 
when this procedure was tried, during the Eisenhower years, it resulted in 
extremely bitter quarrels among the Chiefs, some resignations, and a 
defence strategy that was far from perfect. 11 Kennedy and the Pentagon 
“Whiz Kids” took upon themselves the task of making the hardest decisions 
rather than leaving them to the Chiefs, who had frequently to be coerced 
into agreement in the Eisenhower years. The hardest decisions—such as 
whether to build a great number of “hardened” missiles and Polaris sub¬ 
marines rather than mostly “soft” missiles, so as to be able to survive an 
enemy first-strike, or how much air-lift capacity to build, so that troops 
could be more economically deployed, and some foreign bases closed down 
—split the services wide open, and split individual services. Even, the 
U.S. Air Force was divided between those who wanted a heavier invest¬ 
ment in tactical airpower and air lift, and those who wanted to pour all of 
the Air Force money into strategic nuclear capacity; had civilians not stepped 
in and made these hard choices it is certain that today the U.S. would 
not have the significantly better limited war capacity that it does, for the 
strategic force advocates were more powerful in the Air Force. Practically, 
therefore, civilians control must extend far deeper into the military 
organization than the level of the service Chiefs; mere allocation of funds 
on a service basis is a totally inadequate way of controlling a huge bureau¬ 
cracy; specific programs, force goals, and capabilities must be established, 
and detailed control must be maintained by civilians to ensure that these 
problems are carried out. This, of course, requires a great deal of expertise 
on the part of civilians, both the political leadership and the civil service. 

Putting the Chiefs of Staff Committee into a more political perspective, 
one might ask the following questions of any particular structural arrange¬ 
ment. Firstly, do the Chiefs have operational authority, or advisory 

10- p. 27. : 

tl- For a good introduction to contemporary U.S. defence problems, both structural 
and strategic, see Samuel P. Huntington, The Common Defence (New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1961). Other indispensable studies are, Huntington, The Soldier 
and the State (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1957), Walter Millis (with 
Harvey C. Mansfield and Harold Stein) Arms and the state (New York: The Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1958), Paul Y. Hammond, Organizing for Defence (New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1961) and Robert A. Levine. The Arms Debate (Harvard 
.University Press, Cambridge, 1963). 
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authority, or both; does the real center of military power lie in the individual 
service Chiefs or in the Committee itself; in other words, how do the Chiefs 
regard their role? Secondly, the position of the Chairman of the Chiefs 
is always a crucial one, and any change in this position may indicate a 
change in the power structure within the defence policy process. A system 
which chooses its Chairman by rotation or seniority will inevitably give the 
weaker services more power when their Chiefs become Chairman; this is 
the situation obtaining in India today, where the relatively small Navy and 
Air Force have better opportunities for access to the higher civilian leader¬ 
ship and secretariat personnel than they might have if a system were followed 
in which the largest or most important service automatically had its head 
as chairman of the Joint Chiefs. Similarly, if there were a separate Chair¬ 
man of the Joint Chiefs, it would be crucial (in terms of the relative power 
of the three services) to know 7 by what criteria—seniority or size of service 
—he was chosen. 

As important, however, as the question of the relative political power 
of the military, as represented by the service Chiefs, is the overall relation¬ 
ship of the military to civilian political authority, and the more fundamental 
conditions which determine the organisational arrangements at the very top. 

WHAT IS CIVILIAN CONTROL? 

This leads to another concept of the author with which this reviewer 
does not completely agree, the nature of civilian control. Nagendra Singh’s 
viewpoint is that of the constitutional lawyer, and fittingly enough, he argues 
that so long as a military man in uniform does not sit in on cabinet or 
political decisions, the state remains a democracy, at least to the extent that 
only civilians responsible to a parliament, which is in turn responsible to 
the public, make the final decision. No one can quarrel with this view, 
and indeed the author is correct in pointing out that the inclusion of a military 
may be a serious step towards military dictatorship. This is perfectly 
accurate as far as it goes. Unfortunately, the problem of civilian control 
is only barely touched when one just considers organizational arrange¬ 
ments for civilian supremacy. 

Maintaining a democratic civil-military relationship is a deep and more 
complex matter than observing the organizational-constitutional propr¬ 
ieties, important as they are. The author several times cites the case of 
Pakistan, where Ayub Khan was brought into the Cabinet as Defence 
Minister; it is true that this was one step on the road to military rule, but 
as important were a number of other factors. 12 


12* A gfeat number of studies have been recently made which have attempted to narrow 
down the impoitant components of a civil-military relationship, Some of the most 
interesting are ; Morris L. Janowitz, The Military in the Political Development of the 
New Nations (Chicago, Univ. Press, 1964), S. Andrzejewski, Military Organization 
and Society (Routledge and Kegan Paul, London, 1954), Samuel Finer, The Man on 
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To account for these factors— for they cannot be ignored—the author 
develops a theory of the coup d' etai. He employs it in several of the case 
studies, e.g,: 

In broad analysis, if a theory of military coups could be spun, it may 
be stated that they are quite often backed by popular feeling which 
is the essence of their success. This applied with great force in 
the case of Egypt. 

Again, the success of the 1952 coup in Egypt, a comparatively small 
compact country working a monarchical constitution without 
proper checks and controls, helps to prove the case that a coup d’etat 
is difficult to manoeuvre in a large country with an established 
constitution which has earned the sanctity and respect born of the 
passage of time 13 . 

Later, this is expanded, and six “essential conditions which necessitate, and 
lead to, a coup and remain the essential cause of its success” are enumerated. 14 
These include, a popular unrest, an unpopular and irremovable executive, 
the superior position of the armed forces a state of friction between the 
military and the executive, the lack of a stable Constitution, or disrespect 
for it, and a compact geographical state. The latter variable, Dr. Singh 
points out, does not apply in the case of Pakistan; one might add that 
it does not apply in a great number of other cases as well; Brazil, and 
Argentina are the first and second largest states in Latin America, respec¬ 
tively, and they have had as much trouble with the military as any states 
in the world. But, let us examine these variables individually, and point 
out some of their defects as indicators of when and how a coup will occur. 

Firstly, a common type of military coup is the “palace coup”, which 
was the traditional form of coup in Latin America for years. 15 If one looks 
at most of these coups it is clear that far from there being a popular unrest, 
the populace could not have cared less about political events; coups and 


Horseback (London; Pall Mall, 196*2), William Gutteridge, Armed Forces in New States 
(London, Institute of Race Relations, Oxford University Press, 1962), several studies 
in John J. Johnson (ed.) The Role of the Military in Underdeveloped Countries (Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1962). 

13- p. 215. 

14.* pp. 434 ff. 

15- For case studies of Latin America as well as other areas of the world, some of the 
following may be useful: Sidney Fisher (ed.) The Military in the Middle East 
(Columbus, Ohio State University press, 1962), Leonard Binder, “Prolegomena to 
the Coup. A Study of Middle East Governments”, American Political Science Review 
(Vol. 51, Sept, 1957), J. J. Johnson (ed.) The Role of the Military in Underdeveloped 
(Countries (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1962), Paul-Marie de la Gorce, The 
French Army (London, Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1963), Ithiel de Sola Pool, The 
Satellite Generals : A Study of Military Elites in the Soviet Sphere (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1955), Michael Howard (ed.), Soldiers and Governments (London, 
Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1957), and on China, the smuggled issues of “The Bulletin 
of Activities of the General Political Department of the Chinese People’s Liberation 
, Army”, to be published by the Hoover Institute (U.S.) and summarised in several 
articles in The China Quarterly> No. IS , April-June 1964. 
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counter coups involved the political activity of a small number of indi¬ 
viduals, from the most important families in a state. In at least one Asian 
state, Thailand, this is also the case. 

The same type of coup contradicts the second variable, “an irremovable 
executive which has lost its hold on the masses” for in many political systems 
“the masses” played and play very little role in politics. Of course, this 
is changing, as “the masses” are becoming more politicized in every state, 
but the pattern is still different from state to state and this crucial variable is 
ignored by assuming the existence of mass politics everywhere. Even in 
India, after years of a nationalist movement of enormous popularity and 
magnitude, there remain considerable areas in which “politics” at best 
involves very local and narrow issues. 16 

Thirdly, it is not the position of the military in the constitutional 
structure of the state which is as important as the position of the military in 
the power political, social and status structures of the state. Organizational 
position is important but it is invariably a reflection of the general value 
placed upon the military by society within a state. As striking an illustra¬ 
tion as can be found is the difference between Pakistan and India with 
regard to attitudes towards the military; the military in India is one of several 
promising careers open to a young man (and not necessarily the first choice 
of many), whereas in Pakistan it has had a stronger attraction; this is 
partly because of cultural and traditional differences; we would not agrue 
that this is the reason why there was a coup in Pakistan but it was an 
important contribution. 

Fault cannot be found with Singh’s fourth and fifth conditions, dis¬ 
agreement between the services and the executive, and lack of a stable Con¬ 
stitution. Both of these variables are potentially important, and are found 
in a great number of coups. 

The final condition, geographical size, is however, misconceived. We 
have cited two exceptions to this rule above, and others could be men¬ 
tioned. There is, though, an element of truth in the generalization; given 
equal social and technical conditions, it would be theoretically harder to 
stage a coup in a larger state than a smaller one. The crucial point is, 
however, that it is not the size of the country as much as its social com¬ 
plexity and the homogeneity of the military that is important. Coups are 
easy to stage in some very large states if the military is united and all politi¬ 
cal, communications and economic centres are located in a few places 
(usually, the capital city). Similarly, in small states, if there is disagreement 
among the military the political leadership may be able to play off 


16- This is clearly demonstrated in F. G. Bailey’s recent study of politics in Orissa, 
Politics and Social Change (Bombay: Oxford University Press, _ 1963), as well as in a 
number of other village and regional studies of Indian Politics. 
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service against service and forestall a revolution even though physically it 
would be very easy. In short, mere physical size is no guarantee of im¬ 
munity from military intervention. 

This is not the place to develop an alternative theory of the substance 
of the coup d ’ etat , and of civilian control over the military in general; there 
have, however, been several important contributions to the development 
of such a theory. 17 They, uniformly, give more prominence to such 
variables as the recruitment and professionalization of the officer corps, 
the political ideology of the military (no military man, no matter how 
professional he may be, can avoid holding some beliefs and assumptions 
about the nature of politics), and the status of the military within a society. 
They also stress some of the variables noted by the author, namely the tension 
between civilian and military (although this is usually a product of more 
fundamental variables), and the degree of constitutionality, respect for 
law, and obedience to democratic procedures. And, in addition, contem¬ 
porary thinking on civil-military affairs has probed deeply into the very 
structure of government, and has attempted to relate the problem of 
civilian control to specific state types. 

THE POLITICAL CONTEXT: TYPES OF STATES 

A third major handicap of The Defence Mechanism of the Modern 
State lies in the typology of states employed by the author. It is the type 
of handicap which does not hurt the book’s value as a compendium of 
defence organizations in many different states, but it does prevent it from 
being anything more than a compendium, that is, relating in a more analytical 
way the defence structure of a state to its political and social character. 

The author quite shrewdly argues the importance of the defence 
function not only for the modern state, but for tribes, clans, empires, or 
any political body which seeks to claim autonomy for itself; in a very real 
sense, the ability to protect from external threat and to enforce internal 
order defines a ‘‘state” or at least it did so before the advent of thermo¬ 
nuclear weapons. Today, if successful defence is the criteria for sovereignty, 
then very few states can qualify, perhaps internal order is a more realistic 
definition. 

Nagendra Singh derives his categorization of state-types directly from 
the degree of military influence in policy making; “. ... it is the location of 
Defence in the political organization of a State which determines the latter’s 
nature and character.” 18 Thus, he finds three major types of states, demo¬ 
cracies (subdivided into unitary states, federal states in the Common¬ 
wealth, and Presidential systems, e.g the United States); constitutional 


17* See the references in Note 12 for a very small selection. 
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democracies turned military dictatorships (e.g., Egypt, Pakistan); and totali¬ 
tarian states (Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy, pre-war Japan). Communist 
states (U.S.S.R., China) are treated separately, as is the role of defence in 
international organisations. Even if one grants the utility of classifying 
states according to the degree of military participation in governmental 
decision-making, fault can be found with this classification. For example. 
South Africa can hardly be regarded as a democracy, even if it was in the 
Commonwealth for some time. And, one must question the lack of clear 
distinction between a dictatorship, a military dictatorship, a totalitarian 
state, and a Communist state. All dictatorships are not necessarily totali¬ 
tarian (that is, they do not attempt to regulate the personal lives of the 
citizenry in their totality). Life was far easier in Italy than Germany 
during World War II, as Mussollini was neither as fanatic as Hitler nor had 
his technical resources. And, in Communist states, there appears to 
be a vast difference between the conscious militarisation of the Chinese, 
and most other Communist states, including the U.S.S.R., and the East 
European states. 

But, a more fundamental difficulty arises when one examines the 
social and political role of the military in the non-democracies, for there 
seems to be a far greater variety of systems than is indicated by the classifi¬ 
cation of this book. Firstly among states which are run by the military 
(or were) one should make the fundamental distinction between states 
in which the military are attempting to restore some form of democracy, 
and those in which they do not. As distinct from this division, there are 
states which have some or most of the social and political characteristics of 
democracies, and those which may not. 

There are states where the military seems to have made a sincere effort 
to democratize the society, as well as transforming it through a social 
revolution; Turkey is the classic example, but some of the Latin American 
states are of this category, and Pakistan maybe. This is not a new phe¬ 
nomenon in world politics, but many are inclined to dismiss such states 
as mere military dictatorships. What is more often the case is that the 
military (or part of it) civilianizes itself and tries to restore the military 
organization to a more normal place in politics. Sometimes this works, 
frequently it does not, the original leaders of the coup are replaced by 
a new coup. Then one may encounter a cycle of coup and counter- 
coup. The crucial social and political developments, however, 
may be occurring despite instability at the top, and eventually states 
may free themselves from the cycle (this is happening in Latin America in 
several nations) and the military may permanently withdraw from politics. 
Thus, one encounters states in all types of political development: oligarchies 
led by the military which may or may not be attempting to modernize the 
society or to democratize it; democracies which have a history of military 
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intervention, and which may lapse back into military rule; totalitarian 
states, which may or may not have a militarist tinge, and dictatorships, 
which may or may not be run by military men. 

When one considers such a variety of states, it would appear that the 
crucial distinction is not between types of democracies (i.e., unitary or 
federal), but between strong democracies, whatever their structure, and 
more fragile democratic systems, and between these and several types of 
military and non-military non-democracies. 

We would also venture to disagree with Dr. Singh’s argument that the 
problems of civilian control are different in democracies and non-democra¬ 
cies, for in some cases there are remarkable parallels. While the Soviet 
Union cannot be called a democracy in the same sense as the Western 
democracies, it shares similar problems in the control of the armed forces, 
and has developed some original devices for strict political control (i.e., 
control by the Communist Party) over the military. Even then there are 
occasional reports of disagreement between Party leaders and mili tary 
leaders, reports which are remarkably similar to conflicts between Western 
generals and political leaders. 

CONCLUSION 

We have covered a wide range of problems in this review, 
but this only reflects the importance of this book. In its own 
terms, as a study in comparative organisation of the Chiefs of 
Staff Committee, it is valuable. But in a broader perspective, 
it has covered only one small (and not necessarily the most impor¬ 
tant) aspect of the problem of civil-military relations, although 
over a wide number of cases. In some cases this variable is impor¬ 
tant and revealing, in others it is not. In some political systems 
structural arrangements may be the cause of a particular 
military crisis, but in most it is itself the result or the effect of other 
variables. 

To fully document our argument would require at least another 
book of the same considerable length, but we hope we have in this 
review focussed on some of the more crucial assumptions and 
generalizations of Dr. Singh’s study. It should be remembered, 
however, that it is difficult to both present a viewpoint and criticize 
it in such a short space, and we would urge any potential reader of 
the book not to be deterred by our criticisms, for in such compli¬ 
cated and problematic subjects as defence organisation and civi¬ 
lian control, there is no one authority, but only a groping in the 
dark after truth. 
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Mussolini by Laura Fermi (University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1961) 

477 p. Price $5.95. 

Benito Mussolini was born the son of a poor village worker in rural 
Italy, and died at the hands of a firing squad of vengeful Partisans. In 
between he became one of the most feared, respected, loved, and hated 
of men; the builder of Fascism, the Duce of Italy, the teacher of Hitler 
(although the role was quickly reversed), and the ultimate ruination of a 
people. The whole tale is well told by Laura Fermi, and illustrates clearly 
many of the problems connected with the rise, rationalization, and fall of 
dictatorship, not only in Italy, but by analogy, in many other states in the 
post-war era. 

Mussolini’s story is important for it illustrates the ease which with a 
basically weak, vascillating, non-too intelligent individual can take advant¬ 
age of the weaknesses of the just, and with the flimsiest of doctrine and the 
promise of action can win the intense support of a normally freedom-loving 
people. Ironically, when Mussolini delivered on the promise of action, 
he invariably met with disaster. The Ethiopian war sealed the fate of any 
possible system of mediation and peaceful settlement in European politics; 
the alliance with Hitler was in effect a surrender, and the intervention in 
Spain drained Italy of much needed manpower and material. When he 
should have acted, there was a failure of will: especially at the early moves 
of Hitler towards annexation of Austria, which was not only a matter of 
principle but of great strategic importance, for the Anschluss brought German 
troops to the Italian border (and they were soon to cross that border). 

Mussolini’s great success was in deception, in acting the part of the 
Great Man, and making both the Italian people and a great number of 
foreign governments and their representatives believe it. The most 
notorious symbol of this deception was the rationalization for dictator¬ 
ship, still heard today in varying forms, that the trains were made to 
run on time. This was true, but as Mrs. Fermi points out in great 
detail, the political and moral corruption which was condoned at the 
top quickly made itself felt in a kind of economic wood-rot; the surface 
seemed normal, but it was only a lacquered shell, and underneath 
stagnation and sickness prevailed. The ultimate justification for the 
restriction of liberties, the muzzling of the press, the political murders, 
the corruption, and the lies was the state of Italian preparation for World 
War II. Here, as Mussolini himself came to realize, there was complete 
failure: Italy had been better prepared in 1914 than 1940, in fact, in 1940 
some of the weapons from World War I were still being used. There was 
a moral unpreparedness in the Italian population which was just as serious, 
and between the two the Italians were no match for even the outmanned 
General Wavell in North Africa. The ultimate justification of most dic¬ 
tatorships—that they will strengthen the country proved an illusory hoax 
in the case where a dictatorship had been in power the longest and had 
greatest support. 

In the end, the decline and fall of the Duce revealed another weakness 
of dictatorships; while they are dependent upon the will and energy of a 
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single individual, it is only until he has slipped very badly do the opposition 
groups (even among his close supporters) dare consider replacement, both 
out of fear of reprisals from the dictator and out of a lingering hope that 
the great leader will revive, or regain his former lustre. Mussolini was a 
very sick man in 1940, by 1944 he was far worse, yet out of both fear and 
love, few dared move against him, while Italy crumbled away. Only 
Hitler had an adequate assessment of the man: he treated Mussolini like a 
vassal, and he flattered him continually. Perhaps the best judgment was 
one of the first, by an early Socialist enemy of Mussolini: the Duce was a 
rabbit, a peculiar rabbit, who had the roar of a lion, but he was still a 
rabbit. 

This is a well done study, which chronicles the personal, political, and 
social causes for the rise of such a man to a position of great power; it is 
no less a dismal and depressing tale for its parallel to politics in many con¬ 
temporary states. If there was ever an illustration of the folly of dictator¬ 
ship, Mussolini provides it, but perhaps it is too much to expect such 
lessons of history to be read in the quarters where they are most relevant. 

SPC 

Napoleon by Felix Markham (Weidenfeld and Nicholson, London, 1963) 

292 p. Price 36 sh. 

The zest for research into material, relating to the life of Napoleon, 
one of the greatest military figures in history, still continues, although nearly 
a century and a half has elapsed since his death. This book is yet another 
of the numerous biographies of Napoleon that have been written. 

Although the author is aware that there cannot be “too many like¬ 
nesses of a great man” his book gives the most complete picture yet written, 
as he has used important information that has recently come to light. 
The Empress Marie-Louis’ letters to Napoleon, the letters to her son the 
Duke of Reichstadt, the second and third volumes of Betrand’s St. Helena 
diaries and some secondary works have recently been discovered from 
various archives and official records in Europe. Besides these numerous 
biographies, published works, memoirs and secondary works have been 
used. A comprehensive and select bibliography of these are found at the 
end of the book. 

The author is an historian of repute, but although the book deals with 
a vast amount of facts it is in narrative form which makes easy and interest¬ 
ing. reading. He has presented chronologically Napoleon’s early life, his 
military career, his rise to power, his political life and finally his exile, pri¬ 
marily to give an insight into the thoughts and actions of this controversial 
figure. However, the History of Europe cannot be divorced from any 
account of his most extraordinary career. 

The chapter on his final exile, the appendices on the contraversion 
over the diagnosis of his illness and the authenticity of his death masks 
makes interesting reading. It is said that he won his last battle at St Helena, 
against the Governor, Sir Hudson Lowe, who was made a scape-goat for 
the policies of the British Government after Napoleon’s death. 

This book does not deal in detail with afl his military campaigns but a 
study of this book by the student of his campaigns will give a greater insight 
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into his military genius. Napoleon played on the emotions of glory, adven¬ 
ture and comradeship, and had a knack of behaving towards his inferiors 
as if they were his equals. It is these qualities that made him a great com¬ 
mander whose men adored him, despite the many years of war and the 
privations that accompanied them. JPMS 

TTvans of the Broke—A biography of Admiral Lord Mountevans, K.C.B., 

DSO lS by Reginald Pound. (Oxford University Press, New 

York, 1963) 323 p. Price 42 sh. 

rprtain men mould in their lives and character the rich environment 
of t w dav In the biography of Admiral Lord Mountevans the author 
Successfully spans that period of early Antarctic explorations, the despera¬ 
tion carnage and courage of ordinary men and women in two World Wars 
and' the anti-climax following a major war. 

The author in his biography gives a competent seaman whose restless 
energy and spirit was only happy when pitted against danger. Humble in 
achievement possessing exceptional gifts of friendship, a mind for ever 
oriented 1 to the difficulties of the young, developed, a personality attrac ive 
and accemable to people from every walk of life. The entire story in time 
and place is summed up in the nicknames “Evans of the Antarctic , Evans 
of the Broke” and “Evans of the Blitz. 

When the relief ship w'as required for Scott and Shackleton in the Antar- 
fool Evans pressed his claims with such determination that he was 
appointed^ Navfgatog Officer of the: relief ship “Morning”. Polling 
a P skdae for 1000 miles in a temperature 40° below zero he performed a feat 
of remarkable physical endurance. Stricken by a severe attack of scurvy 
Evans returned to England to recuperate and on returning to the Antarctic 
found Scott dead. 

Promoted Commander at the age of 31 he was given Command of a 
destroyer H.M.S. Broke. On the morning of 21 April 1917, encounter 
was made with six German destroyers. Sinking one German ship he 
rammed a second. It was in character that though Evans was not senior 
officer he received most of the credit and a special promotion to Captain. 

After World War I we find him in command of H.M.S. Carlisle a 
cruiser on the China station. His ship was instrumental in saving many 
hundred Chinese passengers from the sinking merchant Steamer Hong 
Moh” Flouting one of the oldest traditions of the Royal Navy in that 
he left his ship at sea to personally rescue drowning men, women and 
amMiwi he <rained the barely suppressed disapprobation of his seniors. 
“ThoweveTwas made by the Committee of Lloyds of a Gold Medal 
fhr outstanding hazard and life saving at sea. Promoted Rear-Admiral 
he commanded the “Royal Australian Naval Squadron and later became 
C-in-C Africa. 

Appointed acting High Commissioner for African Protectorates his 
action m sending an armed Naval Party froin Cape Town into Bechuana- 
landto enforce the decisions of the Protecting Power was given controversial 
‘"1 headlines. Typical of the man when asked to express an opinion 
on the difference between the Australian and the African replied “I am a 
sailor, and a sailor never compares a brunette with a blonde . 
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Retired from the Navy as a full Admiral in early 1939 with war clouds 
looming ahead he was made a Regional Commissioner, London, and 
entrusted with the building of air raid shelters and organising a Civil Defence 
against aerial bombing. His work and untiring energy so endeared him to 
the man in the London streets that he earned the cockney endearment of 
“Evans of the Blitz”. He was instrumental under Churchills’ orders of 
escorting King Hakkon of Norway to England after the occupation of 
Norway by the German military forces. 

Evan’s first wife died of peritonitis. His second marriage was to Elas 
Andvord, the elder daughter of Streadthanptmar Andvord who held the 
traditional post of Captain of the Town (Oslo) entitling the appointee to 
ride a white horse ahead of the King on State occasions. Within twenty 
minutes of their first meeting he proposed marriage and suggested calling 
on his future Father-in-law at 2 o’clock in the morning. He had to be 
firmly told that in Norway it was not the custom to act impulsively in so 
serious an affair as matrimony. 

Rewarded by a peerage from the Labour Government never having 
previously indicated any untoward political leanings he declared himself 
—“Labour”—“Honest to goodness Labour”. 

As his life span drew to a close he moved tentatively, as if every step 
might bring him to the edge of a last fathomless crevasse. The arctic 
silence drew him. He went back to where he could view this silent “fairy 
land” and in the summer of 1957, his end came gently for he fell asleep 
never to awake again. 

The biographer gives an insight to a life whose reading cannot but 
enrich the reader. A book to stir the young and not so young. To the 
service officer a satisfying book offering much to emulate. 

GD 

The Ordeal of Power by Emmet J. Hughes (Macmillans, London, 1963). 

372 p. Price 30/-. 

By all standards it is a beautifully written book by one who was very 
near to General Eisenhower during many critical days of his political life 
and who at all times had a deep affection for this great war figure of whom 
the United States justly remained warmly proud throughout his Presidency. 

In fact, in summing up, Mr. Hughes rightly says, “By almost unanimous 
concensus of political leaders of both parties, only the constitutional bar 
to a third term kept him from inflicting upon John Fitzgerald Kennedy an 
electoral rout as severe and complete as those twice suffered by Adlai 
Stevenson.” Indeed, the author claims that in the democratic world no 
individual of his eminence also enjoyed such universal love and personal 
affection in the hearts of the world’s millions. 

The book is largely (naturally enough) written for American readers 
and to the outsider some parts of it become a little heavy. It pursues the 
two presidential campaigns and draws some magnificent and frank pen 
pictures of persons working behind the scenes in the White House, the 
conditions and characters struggling to function in the State department 
and the clash of personalities within the Cabinet. 
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The Eisenhower years covered an important epoch of American and 
world history and one is left with a sad feeling that the peace and goodwill 
which the President wanted was torpedoed by Dulles. The post Dulles 
effort made by Eisenhower was too much and too late, according to the author 
who has arrogated full share of responsibility for the Dulles doctrines to 
the President also, as Dulles was able not only to bend him gradually to 
his points of view but the GeneraFs inherent conservative emotions, some¬ 
times at variance with his own realist analysis, led him into the alley-ways 
indicated by his Secretary of State. 

Eisenhower, the towering personality of his country in the post war 
years, could have asked his people to follow him in any direction, but he 
chose to be absolutely self-effecting, and so democratic, that he gave the 
impression at times of being down-right weak. This the author is sure he 
was not; for he stood out firmly, inflexibly on matters where his conscience 
or his principles forbad; nor would he offer political inducements to mano¬ 
euvre a man of his choice into position. Indeed his discarding of Adams 
through surrender to the vociferous elements of his own party on the one 
hand and his resolute non-interference with McCarthy whom he disliked, 
are good examples of both. His support of General Marshall as a great 
man when his party’s right wing was slandering that great old soldier, is 
also an example of his honesty of outlook. 

Yet, when it came to choosing a successor he could offer no greater 
guidance than to accept Nixon of whom he personally had an indifferent 
opinion. 

The outstanding men around Eisenhower were Humphrys, Dulles 
and Adams. Of these, Dulles was a lone wolf and not at all popular either 
in his own department or with his colleagues. 

The First period of Presidentship gave promise of an even brighter 
second; but many had doubts of Eisenhower’s physical fitness for the 
latter. However he fought a successful campaign, and never surrendered 
to physical hardship. Describing the concluding words of Eisenhower’s 
second victory speech “. . . . to do just one thing; to work for 168 million 
Amercians here at home and for peace in the world”, the author says, “One 
among many, I was moved, and I dared, again, to hope a little.” But the 
second ministration was frought with moments and events beyond the 
control of a very strong and decisive man, leave alone the self-efacing sincere 
Eisenhower. 

It is because of these facts that the author feels immediate analysis 
is most important, because like missiles the modern leaders of large nations, 
have to pursue new and varied paths in uncharted spaces through the day 
and the darkness. “No leader and no president”, in such a world of shadow, 
light, fact and figment, “can be made to suffer the judgement of senseless 
—and heartless—simplification”. 

“This is why the rage or the revenge of super-patriots—the angry cham¬ 
pions of an extreme, armoured in hate—always threaten to prostitute the 
ways of freedom. For only the gross tyranny seeks its defense against 
falsehood, or its rescue from failure, by directing its passion at men and 
such a tyranny then acts by its pitiless logic; it exiles, it shoots or it hangs.” 
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Yes, by all standards, this is a most excellent book written with mastery,. 
feeling and human understanding. It may suffer here and there from 
exaggeration, or stress too frequently the soundness of the author’s own 
advice to the President; but there can be no getting away from the fact 
that it is written by a serious student of his subject and in a most intelligent 
way. His mastery of language and his presentation and analysis of causes 
and effects make Emmet J. Hughes one of the master biographers of our 
day on the merits of this work alone. 

■ EH 

Neither Fear Nor Hope by General Frido Von Senger (Macdonald, London, 

1963). 368 p. Price 40 sh. 

The right for possession of the Mignano-Cassino defile had 
been contested by the French and Spanish Armies in as early as 1504. Did 
history repeat itself at Cassino in 1944, during the Italian Campaign of 
World War II ? What would have been the course of events in this theatre 
if the Allies had landed in Sardinia and Corsica instead of at 
Salerno? Could the war have been ended in 1944, if Montgomery’s 
plan for an isolated thrust across the Rhine had been adopted, instead of 
advancing on a broad front as Eisenhower decided to do ? These are some 
of the interesting strategic aspects of World War II Operations that are 
analysed in this book of General Von Senger’s Memoirs. 

This Oxford educated German general’s experience coress a number 
of varied assignments; starting the war as a regimental commander of a 
horse cavalry regiment, his career, of Command appointments in brigade 
(France 1940) division (Russia 1942) and corps (Haly 1944-45) is inter¬ 
spaced with a few interesting politico military assignments as well first in the 
France—Italian Armistice Commission in 1940-42 and later as the Chief 
Liaison officer with the Italian Army in Sicily in 1943. 

Known to the world now, as the Chief Architect in the defence of 
Cassino, during the furious battles of 1944, his graphic and lucid account 
on the Cassino battles is intensely absorbing and its value is all the more 
enhanced by instructive conclusions made in retrospect. In particular, 
the generals views on "‘Mountain Warfare” and on the “Destruction of 
Abbey of Monte Cassino” should be of special interest. 

A fascinating book, it not only provides a revealing picture of battle 
field conditions and tactical problems, but also incorporates a critical analysis 
of the battles which is both honest and objective. At each stage, this general 
summarises his experiences in command in a clear and concise manner 
which should be of good instructional value to any students of Military 
History. 

The concluding chapters on “Strategic Controversies of the Allies” 
and the ‘Causes of the Defeat of Hitler’s Germany’ throws considerable 
light from the German viewpoint. As a book of autobiography, the 
human side of the General’s character is brought out throughout and in 
particular in his post-war experiences in captivity this is a book that no 
one interested in Military History can afford to miss. 

GN 
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Charles Grant and British Rule in India by Ainslie T. Embree, (George Allen 

and Unwin, London, 1962), 320 p. Price 40 sh. 

As the recent conference of Orientalists held in New Delhi demonstrated, 
there is still room for disagreement over the purpose and meaning of Indian 
history: for some it provides the opportunity for irrelevant scholarship, 
for others it is the source of emotional or nationalist gratification, and for 
others, it is a fertile field for seeing how others faced and mastered problems 
which—perhaps—still are with us today. This study is of the latter school; 
it is a careful, exhaustively researched enquiry into the life and actions of a 
man who played a prominent and controversial role in the politics of India 
and India-in-Britain for well over thirty years. 

Charles Grant came out to India in 1768 in a private capacity, he died 
in 1823, amidst a storm of controversy and bitterness, one of the most 
powerful and persuasive spokesmen of Company rule in India. Grant re¬ 
mained to the end a defender of the Court of Directors, the Company’s own 
executive agency, in the face of severe and sustained criticism from both 
Parliament and the instrument of the British Government, the Board of 
Control. Grant’s most notable contribution to the development of British 
rule in India was perhaps to point out that some of the most basic problems 
which fa' ed the British in India could not be met merely by transferring 
power from the Company to the State; Burke’s rhetoric may have been 
effective, but Grant and his followers had not a little of the truth on their 
side. 

Grant’s role in two particular problems of British rule receive special 
and well deserved attention in this study. Grant was a prominent defender 
of the suppression of the “White Mutiny” of British officers in Madras in 
1809; he saw the Mutiny as a threat to one of the most fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of British government in India, that of civilian control over the 
military. To his chagrin the Court reversed their earlier support of the civi¬ 
lians concerned when Grant lost control of the majority of that body. The 
whole sorry episode perhaps reflected a failure in the British system of divided 
control and authority in the days of the Company, but Grant might have 
been consoled had be known that almost a hundred years later the same 
confused and tangled reversal of civilian support re-occurred in the Curzon- 
Kitchener dispute, fifty years after the Company had been abolished. 

In his opposition to Governmental encroachment upon Company 
authority. Grant did not just fight a negative holding action. He had, in 
fact, a well thought out view of the process by which British rule could be 
most firmly established, and it was this programme which raised the greatest 
controversy in his day. Grant felt that only a Christian India could be a 
reliable and useful appendage to Britain, and that Britain had both a practi¬ 
cal and a moral obligation to propagate Christianity and denigrate Hindu¬ 
ism. Spreading this view was one of the most significant achievements of 
Grant; traces of it can be found in the writings and actions of innumerable 
Britishers connected with India, and not a few Indians , came to see some 
truth in it. 

This study has done full justice to Grant’s achievements and to his 
shortcomings. It will stand as a valuable contribution to the rediscovery 
of India as it was, as opposed to how we might have Wished it to be. 


SPC 
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HISTORY 

The Rise and Fall of Crimean System 1855-71 by W. E, Mosse/J Macmillan, 

London, 1963). 213 p. Price 42 sh. 

It is said that history repeats itself. It is also said that history teaches 
that it teaches nothing. On these two adages may be said to rest the grave- 
ment of the book under review. The Crimean war, “in Palmerston’s view 
had been fought to stem the tide of Russian aggression. The main and 
real object of the war he had declared, was ‘to curb the aggressive ambitions 
of Russia. We went to war not so much to keep the Sultan and his Mussul¬ 
mans in Turkey as to keep the Russians out of Turkey’.” The peace settle¬ 
ment had the same point of view. It was concluded by the victorious coali¬ 
tion and it imposed the humiliating condition of exclusion of Russia from 
the Black sea, and the Danubian principalities leading into the Black Sea. 
These were terms which could, at best, be kept only so long as the Russians 
were weak and forced to knuckle under the victorious coalition, or, until 
such time as the interests of the coalition coincided. Once, either of these 
conditions ceased, it was only too obvious that ways would be found to get 
round these provisions. 

In words which might be found in the correspondents of statesmen 
of the present times, Palmerston writing to Clarendon on 15 Aug. 1856, 
says “The Russians had committed ‘an act of aggression after the Signature 
and Ratification of Peace, in a Sea on which we are strong and they are weak 
they throw down the gauntlet to us by this act in order. ... as if purposely 
to try our mettle and see whether we are afraid of them or not.” ‘Or, “the 
policy of the Russian Government consists in throwing all kinds of petty 
difficulties and delays in the way of the execution of the late Treaty, not so 
much with the hope of ultimately evading the fulfilment of its conditions, 
but with the view to raise questions which may cause dissentions between 
the Allied Powers,’ . . . and thus ultimately break up the Western Alliance.” 

The Crimean war had raised strong emotions amongst the people of 
Europe, and especially in England. The battles of Inkerman and Bala¬ 
clava, the mismangement of the war and its horrors, Florence Nightingale, 
and the institution of the Victoria Cross, had, for almost the first time 
since Waterloo, brought home especially to the British public their close 
emotional interest in the policies which brought this war into being. The 
fifteen years which followed, changed not only the balance of power, but 
also the face of Europe. * Could the Danubian principalities, which were 
under the suzerainty of the Porte of Turkey, and who could never hope to 
improve their lot, continue in subjugation indefinitely merely to keep 
Russian power out of the Near East? Should not the Roumanians, (to be 
followed undoubtedly by others) be permanently denied their right of select¬ 
ing, or electing their own ruler? These points, possibly did not then per¬ 
colate down to the public, a not unfamiliar situation even in these modern 
days of fast and vast communications. These were probably glossed, over 
in the more abtruse and moral phrases about the sanctity of treaties,, although 
Gladstone speaking in the House of Commons in 1877 could declare, “What 
is the nature and force of these guarantees in general ? Are they to be under¬ 
stood as an abstract literal declaration wholly irrespective of all the cir¬ 
cumstances which may intervene .before .the possibilities of being called to 
act upon them arises?” ■ .■■■. . ; r : ., ' 
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The author concludes that from “a study of the Crimean system and its 
history ... the value of certain types of international engagements is—to 
say the least—highly problematical. A Draconian peace treaty, imposed 
on a defeated enemy in the moment of victory appears—almost of neces¬ 
sity—of little practical value. It may, indeed, have a limited use as long 
as the preponderance of force remains on the side of the treaty-makers; 
the moment the balance shifts to the ‘treaty-breakers’, it is likely to become 
a dead letter. ... In fact, it may be asked whether any diktat or any treaty of 
guarantee ever induced any power to do that which it would not in any case 
have done, let alone act in a manner considered contrary to the national 
interest.” 

A moment’s thought to the present day “problem” areas of the world 
would reinforce this conclusion, noting as we should, the shift in the balance 
of power since the end of World War II, the beginning and the probable 
shift in emphasis of the Cold War, and the emergence of new states and 
nations from the debris of the “old” Colonial Powers. Above all, we should 
note that the basis for any policy should rest on the bed rock of national 
interest. Finally, when national interest of the major powers lies in 
not getting themselves annihilated in a nuclear holocast, is it too impossible 
to believe that some sort of “system” cannot be created and maintained to 
prevent this, at least until such time, as the situation remains as it is. 

AMS 

‘War in the Modern World* by Theodore Ropp, (Duke University Press, 

Durham, 1959). 400 p. Price 80 sh. 

This is a scholarly work by a scholar of repute who has taught at 
Harvard and is a professor of history at Duke University. Written mainly 
for civilians, it serves as an introduction to the study of military history 
and traces the development of war through the ages. The influence of 
political, social and economic factors on warfare are brought out, clearly 
and succintly. 

A work of this nature, covering as it does a vast field, must suffer from 
certain drawbacks. The civilian student will find it stimulating but un¬ 
satisfying, as he will wish to seek more knowledge of particular aspects of 
military history which interest him. The military student will read through 
this survey with interest, but will not always agree with the opinions ex¬ 
pressed, or the conclusions drawn. The author is fully alive to these limi¬ 
tations, and has expressed the hope, in his lucid preface, that his readers, 
both civilian and military, will be led farther into exploration of this fas¬ 
cinating subject. 

- With this background in mind, this book can be recommended with¬ 
out hesitation. It reveals a deep and sympathetic knowledge of military 
history and is the fruit of many years of painstaking research. The biblio¬ 
graphical footnotes bear eloquent testimony to this. The military reader 
will find these of great reward, in the pursuit of study of particular wars or 
campaigns. The first section of this book covers the age of the great 
captains from the Renaissance to Napoleon; the second the industrial and 
military revolutions of the nineteenth century, and third the world wars of 
the first half of the twentieth century. The Korean War and the War in 
Indo-China are also touched on. 
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Despite the general coverage only to the study of war which this book 
seeks to give, it contains sufficient detail to stimulate interest and is seasoned 
with personal narrative and anecdote. Thus we learn that the famous 
“goose” or parade step of the Prussian Army originated because the tight 
knee and the exact tempo enabled a whole line of infantry to advance with¬ 
out halting to dress, before discharging their muskets. In these days, a 
man only a few inches out of line would have his ear-drums blown in by the 
discharge of the muskets of the men behind him. We are reminded that, in 
the period intervening between the two World Wars, which the author 
appropriately terms the ‘Long Armistice’, when military thinkers such as 
Fuller, Liddell Hart and Martel were advocating the increased use of 
armour and mechanisation, Charles de Gaulle was unable to obtain support 
for similar proposals for the French Army, because French heavy tank pro¬ 
duction was only four per month. The somnolescence of the democracies 
to the threat from Hitler is recalled vividly by the statement of fact that the 
United States had only three organised, but under strength, infantry divi¬ 
sions and two half strength cavalry divisions in 1939. An armoured force 
was not organised till July 10, 1940, nearly a month after the fall of France. 
The equipment consisted of only 400 light tanks and 18 old mediums. 

Professor Kopp, in the true artist’s tradition, uses a broad canvas, 
wields a firm brush and chooses his colours carefully. Historians attempt 
objectivity, but an element of bias always remains in their presentation. 
If one is permitted to make an observation on a work of such erudition, 
it is that the contribution of the Allies, other than the United States, to the 
achievement of victory in the Second World War is, perhaps, under-played. 
Your reviewer may be prejudiced, but he would have welcomed greater 
recognition of the part played by the Indian Armed Forces in South-East 
Asia. General Stilwell’s command was not the only one responsible for the 
defeat of the Japanese in this theatre. 

A book of great distinction and strongly recommended. 

MLT 

St. Vincent and Camperdown by Christopher Lloyd (Batsford, London, 

1963) p. 184. Price 25 sh. 

In World War II the military Commander when considering pulling 
out the Army from the Mediterranean island of Crete was hesitant in 
pressing his claims in recognition of the heavy casualties this operation 
would involve in ships and seamen. The Naval Commander Admiral 
Sir Andrew Cunningham brusquely waived aside his fears commenting— 
“It takes three years to build a ship, but three hundred years to build a tradi¬ 
tion—the Navy will evacuate the Army irrespective of cost”. This outlook 
borne of tradition was a continuation of an earlier expressed naval view that 
the British Army was a projectile to be fired by the Royal Navy. 

Christopher Lloyd a professor of the Royal Naval College, Greenwich 
places history and tradition, in perspective. The year 1797 witnessed two 
of the greatest naval- victories in British naval history. St. Vincent against 
the Spannish Fleet and Camperdown against the Dutch Fleet. 

These naval engagements under the commands of Admiral Jervis 
(later Earl of St. Vincent) and Duncan merit commemoration as they relate 
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to a period when the Grand Strategy of the French to invade England with 
the alliance of the Spanish and the Dutch had ripened and favourable circum¬ 
stances existed for execution of their plan. Successful elusion of the Chan¬ 
nel Fleet, and subsequent attempted landing at Bantry Bay in Ireland by 
the French in 1796, had cast aspersions on the efficacy of H.M. Navy. 
Mutinies had weakened the Channel Fleet in morale and material. The 
ships were old and manned by unseasoned men from all walks of life under 
Pitt’s compulsory quota system. The whole prestige of the British Navy 
was at stake. 

The action off Cape St. Vincent, the most westerly point of Europe, is 
a typical example of how a highly disciplined and a well-trained fleet can 
produce the desired results against an enemy over-whelming in numbers and 
fire-power. This victory against the Spanish is generally accredited to the 
masterly manner in which Sir John Jervis, the Admiral of the Mediterranean 
Fleet, exercised command, organised the fleet, maintained it in fighting 
efficiency by tactical exercises and kept his men physically fit against the 
scourages of scurvy, typhus infection and other diseases.* Oddly enough, 
as a paradox to the discipline instilled in this fleet, the final successful 
outcome of the battle was due to the initiative of Commodore Nelson, 
who disregarding the Admiral’s signals executed an unauthorised manoeuvre. 
Had this brilliant tactical move failed, Nelson’s name would have only 
appeared in the Court Martials Register. But as it happened, this victory 
was a prelude and a stepping stone to fame, and his apotheosis. 

Whilst St. Vincent is an action by an efficient fleet against a disorderly 
enemy, Comperdown marks the spirit of the men keen to wash away the 
stains of shame left behind on them by the mutiny in the Channel Fleet. 
The victory achieved at Camperdown was not due to any planned tactics 
or premediated methods of attack on the part of Admiral Duncan, but 
on account of an extempore and quick engagement combined with 
surprise. 

If any tactical planning existed, it was with the Dutch, who with their 
shallow draft ships had decided to give a fight as close to the shore as possible 
where the British ships could not move easily without going aground. 
This battle was a prolonged one with great loss of life as would happen 
when well-matched, courageous and spirited sides are involved in a conflict. 

The Mutiny interspaced between the battles of St. Vincent and Camper- 
down is of interest and was indeed justified. Besides the officer-man 
relationship which is often quoted as a cause for mutinies, there were other 
genuine grievances. The play was negligible, never disbursed regularly 
and always in arrears over many months. The quantity and quality of food 
for the men was bad. Punishments were harsh, and many a time, in com¬ 
plete disregard of the regulations and humane considerations. The living 
conditions on board ships were unhygienic and the liberty or leave ashore 
drastically restricted. In spite of petitions and anonymous letters the 
Admiralty were slow in taking suitable action and appear to have been 
unaware of the seriousness of the grievances and demands of the sailors. 
It was the popularity of Admiral Duncan, his leadership and handling of the 
situation in the face of an imminent attack by the Dutch that the mutiny 
was quelled. 
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The author has narrated the incidents with sufficient background of 
facts and in the form of a very readable story bringing out the characters 
of the men who commanded the ships of the Mediterranean and Channel 
fleets, their weaknesses, vanities and courage. 

The days of sailing ships in action as men-of-war are over. The lessons 
learned during these actions, however, hold good today. The book has 
educational value, both to the military and the layman. With the illustra¬ 
tions and facts it contains, it makes an apt volume to important military 
history books. 

GD 

SECOND WORLD WAR II 

Dieppe: The Shame and the Glory by Terence Robertson (Hutchinson 

London, 1963) 432 p. Price 42 sh. 

When victorious Hitler signed the armistice with France on 22 June 
1940, he declared that Britain had been driven for ever from the continent 
of Europe. The following night some Commandos carried out a raid on 
the French coast, and although they came back without prisoners or much 
information, they proved that “ . . . we can go back any time we bloody well 
feel like it.” The two pursuits dear to the heart of every Englishman— 
love of the sea and love of the chase—made them determined to lead a 
‘conjoint expedition’ and give a lie to Hitler’s boast mentioned above. A 
landing in force would, however, require two three years preparation, so 
the only thing possible meanwhile was to have raids. After the entry of 
America into the war, Eisenhower was also keen on having a sacrificial 
landing in Northern France to relieve the Nazi pressure on Russia. Nobody 
wanted to gamble away the meagre resources which the Allies possessed at 
that time (1942), but it was realised that if ever they were to land in Europe 
for defeating Hitler, they must start acquiring experience of Combined 
operations as early as possible. Moreover, at this time, there happened to 
be a large number of Canadian soldiers in England, who had seen no fighting 
so far, and who 'were clamouring to be given some active assignment. 
Some plans had in fact been made (plans Sledgehammer & Rutter) for or¬ 
ganising raids on the French coast, but these were given up for one reason 
or another. 

Finally, however, an emergency operation (code-name “Jubiliee”) 
was decided upon. It was a modified form of operation Rutter, but the 
place selected for raiding was Diepee—the same as in Rutter. The Chief 
elements of the plan were that there were to be two outer and two inner 
flank attacks, followed half an hour later by the central assault on Dieppe 
itself. The troops assigned for the raid included commandos (those’self- 
contained, thoroughly equipped raiding units. . . with specially trained 
troops of the hunter class who can develop a reign of terror down the 
enemy coasts’), Can'dian troops, and certain other units. 

All precautions for security etc. were taken and the plans seemed 
perfect on paper. But the plans were based on some overoptimistic and 
ill-informed guesses regarding enemy strength and defensive preparations 
made by the Germans since the leakage of the earlier plan to raid Dieppe. 
So that actually when the raid was launched, it ran into difficulties. First 
of all, all surprise was lost on account of a naval encounter that occurred 
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early ia the morning of the D. Day. When the loops did land on the 
various beaches, they found that the Germans had prepared the defences 
efficiently. The raid soon developed into a human slaughter of indescrib¬ 
able proportion. Men and material both suffered heavily. Before the raid 
it had been predicted that the losses in men would be about 10% and in 
the tanks and armoured vehicles from 10 to 20%. After the withdrawal it 
was found that 60% of the men and 100% of the tanks were lost. How was 
this, shocking sacrifice justified? Terence Robertson discusses this and 
allied questions in this very exciting and interesing book. 

The author, a very versatile writer, with considerable experience of 
naval matters and war on the sea, writes with great vigour and passion. 
Apart from giving a very graphic and lucid account of the actual raid and 
its catastrophic failure, he gives a very cogent explanation of the causes 
of the failure—the errors and blunders in the planning and other short¬ 
comings. The fact that for the first time since the outbreak of war, the 
allies had taken the offensive against the German occupier of Europe, had 
in it the very substance of morale-boosting. But it is a pity, and the author 
is rightly very passionately indignant about it, that no such use was made of 
the raid by those responsible for propaganda. So much sacrifice in men 
and material, such a heroic stand and assault of the troops across defended 
beaches, and the net result was no gain either militarily, or psychologically. 
On the other hand, it left a trail of bitterness in many Canadian families who 
felt that their men had been sent to this raid which was not a calculated risk 
but a calculated suicide. 


A very well written book indeed, with many illustrations. 

ARMY 


PNK 


Regiment of the Lancashire Fusiliers by Cyril Ray (Ratsford, London, 
1963), 194 p. Price 28 sh. 


This is a history of the Lancashire Fusiliers, a marching regiment of the 
British army raised in 1688 when it was called the Twentieth Regiment of 
Foot. During its long career of fighting it took part in many battles and 
Wars and distinguished itself against whoever happened to be the enemy at 
the time. And although there were occasional defeats or surrenders, such 
as the one at Saratoga,the battalions of the regiment never disgraced them¬ 
selves, but built up traditions of steadfastness, courage, loyalty and intrepi¬ 
dity which have won them lasting fame and honour. 


The author, Cyril Ray, a historian and a war correspondent, has made 
the story all the more interesting by selecting a few interesting and typical 
events in the Regiments’ history for detailed treatment instead of attempt¬ 
ing ate of each and every event. This is in refreshing contrast 

to the common run of regimental histories which attempt to cram too many 
facts and names into one volume, thereby ‘making it unreadablv boring. 
The present volume is written in a very agreeable and literary style, which 
makes it extremely delectable and lively reading from beginning to end. 
In addition one gets very interesting vignettes of soldiers and soldering in 
the eighteenth and ninteenth centuries. For example we are told-(p. 53) 
that in 1776 a soldier got eight pence a day, out of which he had 
“to pay for his food, his uniform and the repair of his weapons; be subject 
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to the lash; and spend three hours a day, at least, on pipeclay and pomatum, 
spitting and polishing. Many recruiting sergeant had to make a man 
blind drunk before he would accept the King’s shilling and it became the 
custom, in many cases, to commute a convicts’ sentence if he would agree 
to enlist.” 

The book contains numerous prints and pictures, some of them rare, 
a useful bibliography and an index. A perusal of the book is bound to 
prove rewarding to any one interested in military history, and even to 
laymen. 

PNK 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

“Towards One World” by George Pearson. (Cambridge University Press, 

New York, 1962), 332 p. Price 25 sh. 

This is an outline history of the world from 1600 to the present day. 
The title is somewhat misleading; since it gives the impression that the book 
deals with the unity of the world, whereas no such analysis is attempted. 
What is intended to be conveyed, however, is the impact of Europe and 
European civilisation on other parts of the world from the sixteenth century 
onwards. Beyond a brief description of the chronology of events, it fails 
to convince that such, indeed, has been the process of evolution. Where it 
fails completely, in your reviewer’s estimation, is in its total disregard of the 
interplay of Oriental and Occidental ideas, the awakening of national 
and international consciousness and the impact of science and technology 
on the economic development of the world and its consequent groupings. 

Mr. Pearson sets himself the task of presenting to the non-specialist 
reader a correlated historical background to the contemporary world. 
He states, quite frankly, that the need, to economize on space has permitted 
a bare outline of events in some cases. Thus, the course of World War I is 
described in less than three pages; World War II takes up only a few more. 
It is difficult to visualise how else a book of 312 pages could have treated 
such a vast subject. Professor Arnold Toynbee’s monumental ‘History 
of the World’ is in a different class, but one is tempted to wonder what 
precise need Mr. Parson sought to fulfil through his work, A headlong 
gallop through history, particularly of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
which have seen and are seeing such remarkable events, leaves little impres¬ 
sion on the reader, in search of knowledge, or on the critic, in search of 
argument. There are some unfortunate errors of fact, which are strange 
in the work of a British historian. One would have thought that the British 
connection with India is sufficiently close not to have described Jawaharlal 
Nehru as Mahatma Gandhi 6 s son-in-law; nor is it accurate to say that 
twelve thousand British guns supported the Battle of El Alamein, when 
the correct figure is twelve hundred. 

One does not wish to be unkind to Mr, Pearson but, at best, his work 
only serves as a general introduction to the study of world history to the 
young student, whose knowledge of world affairs is sketchy and who 
wishes to select a phase or period, in the pursuit of more detailed know¬ 
ledge, to be gained elsewhere. 


MLT 
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The United States and the Sino-Soviet Bloc in Southeast Asia by Oliver E. 

Clubb, (Brookings Institution, Washington, 1962). 173 p. Price $2. 

This little book traces the competition between the two power blocs 
for extending their influence over a vital area of the world. Southesat 
Asia was not a problem area in the pre-war period. Britain, 
Netherlands and France had their colonies in the area and till the beginning 
of World War II there was an equilibrium which was rarely disturbed. 
But the collapse of colonial powers caused a power vacuum in the area and 
there was intense struggle among major powers to extend their influence. 
Mr. Oliver Clubb describes the competition between United States and 
Soviet Union and China in detail. 

Mr. Clubb concentrates his attention on Vietnam, Laos, Indonesia and 
Burma since they “remain in the forefront of the cold war competition in 
Southeast Asia.” (p. 5). After giving a very brief introduction about the 
“Southeast Asian Landscape” the author describes the Communist policies 
in Southeast Asia since World War II in a long chapter. He has another 
long chapter on American policies in Southeast Asia since World War II. 
The author has nothing new to add in these chapters and one is left with the 
impression that the author should have described in greater detail the Sino- 
Soviet rivalry for gaining influence over the communist parties of Southeast 
Asia. 

In a chapter entitled “Issues and Alternatives” Mr. Clubb poses several 
problems facing American policy makers and suggests various steps that 
could be taken to face these problems. The utility of continuing SEATO, 
the attitude that United States should adopt towards non-aligned govern¬ 
ments in Southeast Asia, economic aid to Southeast Asian nations, pro¬ 
blem of communist subversion in Southeast Asia, are all considered in detail. 
In describing the various steps to meet these problems the author emphasizes 
the difficulties facing the policy makers in the United States. The value of 
Mr. Clubb’s comments on South Vietnam, Laos and West New Guinea 
dispute are unfortunately much less today since there have been unexpect¬ 
ed developments in recent times. Mr. Clubb concludes his study by stating 
that in United states “the lessons of the Southeast Asian experience are being 
increasingly understood. In Laos and Indonesia, there has already been 
a break with the policies of the past. SEATO’s inadequacies and its some¬ 
times deleterious influence on regional rivalries are becoming more widely 
recognized. Throughout the region, old policies are beig re-examined, and 
there are signs of a search for more adequate methods of dealing with 
Southeast Asia’s problems.” 

SK 

Canada and the Canadians by Alistair Horne (Macmillans, London, 1961), 

317 p. Price 30 sh. 

Following the popularity of his first two super-travelogues (Back 
into Power—a report on Germany, and The Land is Bright—a portrait 
of America) Alistair Horn, 34, has now written an exhaustive treatise on 
Canada. To produce this fact filled study he travelled an extensive 
20,000 miles by all imaginable modes of transport. He toured all through 
Canada’s ten provinces, Labrador and the Yukon—returning with 500 
pages of scribblings. These notes have been transformed into a very 
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readable narrative which gives one a deep insight into the minds and 
the hearts of the Canadian nation. 

Mr. Horne intended this book to be a factual survey which would help 
would be British Immigrants. But the final achievement is much beyond 
a mere report. It is a thorough and comprehensive picture of modern 
Canada—its politics, its economy, its history and its culture. With a 
dogged determination and a meticulous thoroughness, the author has 
touched upon each facet of the land and its people. There are details 
about sport, about geography, education, working conditions, communi¬ 
cations and even a comparative table of rates for the cost of a room in a 
Montreal hotel. 

Mr. Horne reports that Canada, being a diverse nation has yet to unify. 
Somewhat akin to India it also faces the problem of National Integration. 
It has French, English, Americans, the Dutch and countless other nationali¬ 
ties to be brought together and “adding to the diversity of the Canadian 
people are the 200,000 odd descendants of the two races who originally 
inhabited Canada, the Indians and the Eskimos. Thus there is no such 
individual as a typical Canadian. 

He considers that Canadians are aware of their limitations yet they are 
eager to go forward. They are quiet in manners and speech, in tastes and 
in business but pervading this quietness is a sense of discipline and a con¬ 
sciousness of law and order. Its not a silence born out of ignorance, it is 
the reticence of a tyro who has learnt but needs practice. 

It is argued that the sheer size of the country is a factor that conditions 
the character of its people. “This is an immense country. . . and space 
enters the blood stream.” A visitor is totally unprepared for its magnitude, 
and unless he has seen it is hard to believe that Canada occupies 1/13th 
of the total world land mass and contains l/3rd of its total fresh water. It 
is 40 times the size of Britain but the tragedy lies in the fact that nearly 90% 
of its land is uninhabited—the population being concentrated at the coastal 
ends and the U.S.-border-middle. 

The reader is taken on a detailed tour as the chapters unfold. The 
book discusses the Arts in Canadian cities and then delves into a few homes 
to discover that the Canadians are not a book loving people. It confirms 
the suspicion that “the worst thing about Canada is its lack of culture”. 
With dry humour the author admits that a cultural deficiency that causes 
the most distress to a Briton is the lack of Pubs in this country. He 
describes Ice-Hockey, Canada’s national sport, but concludes that by and 
large Canadians are not a healthy people and tend to be a nation of spec¬ 
tators rather than participants. 

Ending in profuse praise the author lauds the kindness and the hos¬ 
pitality of Canada’s people, and repeats the words of one of them. “There 
may be lot of things wrong in Canada, but you can find a good reason for 
all of them.” 

It is a well written book and an extremely detailed one. It is described 
with the confidence born out of first hand knowledge and contains line maps 
on the inside covers. It is illustrated, but at times one wonders why Mr. 
Horne, after such extensive travels, has included in the book such a medi¬ 
ocre collection of almost lifeless photographs. 


SV 
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Witnesses to the Russian Revolution edited by Rege Pethybridge: (George 

Allen & Unwin, London, 1964). 308 p. Price 42 sh. .. ” 

This book is a kind of revelation of the revolution. Few of us know 
much about the events and people that went to make up the Russian Revo¬ 
lution which was destined to change the Hisotry of the World. 

One thing is clear; that the normal picture one conjours up about a 
revolution, i.e., a sort of human lid blowing off and release of masses of 
pent-up pressure, is not how it happens; or rather in this case it did not 
happen in this way. In fact, it grew with ripples early in the 20th Century 
and the ripples became waves after the Russo-Japanese conflict which ulti¬ 
mately _ turned into tidal waves leading to the revolution and the post¬ 
revolution era. In between, there are troughs of peace, quiet and uneasy 
intervals, distinctly discernible. 

“On January, 22nd” (7 days after the ceding of Port Arthur to 
Japan) “a procession. ... headed towards the Winter Palace with the aim of 
presenting a petition to Nicholas II. It consisted of workers and their 
families, brought together through the efforts of a priest George Gapon.” 
The petition was couched in the humblest of terms “Lord, we workers, our 
children, our wives and our old helpless parents have come, Lord, to seek 
truth and protection from you.” They sang religious and patriotic hymns. 
They were met, however, by Cossacks and police who shot them down like 
rats and cut straight into them with sabre charges. The crowd dispersed as 
best it could, but the foundation of coming events was laid. George Gapon 
fled. He collected large sums of money, for his accounts of these events, 
from European newspaper, and notably The Times. Lenin saw him, in 
spite of protestations by his party colleagues. Afterwards Lenin said “We 
hope George Gapon, who has experienced and felt so profoundly the transi¬ 
tion from the opinions of a politically unconscious people to revolutionary 
views, will succeed in working to obtain that clarity of revolutionary out¬ 
look necessary for a political leader. 

Vengeance was to follow: A revolutionary, Kaliaiev openly murdered 
the Grand Duke Sergius, uncle of the Tsar, brother-in-law of the Empress 
and commander of the troops in Moscow. At his trial Kaliaiev said “First 
of all, permit me to make a correction of fact; ! am not a defendant here, 
I am your prisoner. We are two warring camps. You—the representatives 
of the Imperial Government, the hired servants of capital and oppression. 
I—one of the avengers of the people, a socialist and revolutionary.” 

On June 14th the famous mutiny on the ship Potemkin took place and 
was joined by the strikers and students at Odessa. However, ferment, though 
alive, went off fever heat and in October 1905 a constitution was grudgingly 
and reservedly granted by the Tsar, but its success was doomed from the 
start. One Duma after another came and went and Rasputin rose to 
power, in the exact style of the familiar oriental flatterer. He began by 
first getting a foothold in Palace circles and then, went on to taking full 
advantage of his associations' in order to seduce the highest ladies of the 
land and to lord it oyer those from whom he wished to obtain concessions 
and bounty fdr himself and for those on whom he wished to bestow favours 
“In November 1905 the Tsar had made a fateful entry in his diary. ‘We 
got acquainted with a man of God, Gregory from the Tobolsk province’. 
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This was Rasputin.” His eyes and imposing look seemed to have played 
havoc with the ladies and his behaviour invoked one scandal after another. 

In the meantime, the war broke out, and after the initial reverses the 
Tsar himself took over supreme command and went off to the front in spite 
of sincere advice from his friends. This left the home front at the mercy 
of the Tsarina and of Rasputin who capped ail by manipulating the cabinet 
and placing incompetent stooges in office. So, in final frustration, Purish- 
kevich Prince Yusopov and three others carried out a plot to kill Rasputin. 

Having eaten and drunk enough Cyanide to kill a score of men Rasputin 
showed no signs of departure from this life. In the end Prince Yusopov 
shot the dazed Rasputin through the heart and the doctor declared him 
dead. But while arrangements were being made to remove the body 
secretly, Yusopov went down to make a final check off it*—“all of a sudden, 

I saw the left eye open ... a few seconds later his right eyelid began to quiver, 
then opened. I then saw both eyes—the green eyes of a viper—staring at 
me with an expression of diabolical hatred” ... “I realized now who Raspu¬ 
tin really was. It was the reincarnation of Satan himself—. . . Rasputin 
chased him, but was done to final death and thrown into the river; but his 
body was retrieved and given a royal funeral amongst much family sorrow 
and was buried in the Tsarskoe Park. 

But the death of Rasputin marked also the epoch of the beginning 
of the end of the Tsars’ dynasty, unbeknown to the Royal family or to the 
murderers. By January 1917 revolution was truely in the air and Sir George 
Buchanan, the British Ambassador, in a frank private audience warned 
the Emperor, advising him to give greater powers to the people and to the 
Duma. The Tsar thanked him warmly; but there were. Princess Paly and 
so many other intriguers to misguide the weak man, in spite of the wisdom 
of even Russians of a high and loyal calibre such as Grand Duke Alexander 
Mikailovich. 

Thus March 8th, 1917, chosen as womens day, saw “columns of strikers 
advance through the streets of Petrogred shouting ‘give us bread’ and at¬ 
tacking bakeries.” It should be noted that Trotski, Lenin and all the 
major Bolsheviks were still in exile, yet this strike spread to revolt and con¬ 
tinued on March 9th. The police were reviled, given the nick name of 
‘Pharaos’ and their loyalty ridiculed; while the army men were inticed into 
the movement and received with “Hurras”. Even then, the Cossacks, the 
usual instruments of punishment, were slow to come in with the crowds 
though they did begin to show signs of cracking. 

Out of all this confusion Kerensky rode high both in and out of the 
Duma and steadily assumed the leadership. But Kerensky refused to shed 
blood and while imprisoning the Tsar and his family, still guaranteed their 
safety. The main groups to emerge at once were the Mensheviks led by 
N. S. Cheheidye and the Socialist Revolutionaries of Kerensky; but by 
opposing each other they opened the way for the Bolsheviks who were daily 
supported more and more strongly by the Navy and Army. 

In the month of May, Lenin (smuggled in by the Germans through 
Finland) and Trotsky (from America) then arrived on the scene, while 
‘‘Russia went from defeat to defeat” on the war front. Kerensky was now 
made minister for war. He made an impassioned appeal for its success- 
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ful waging which did not receive any solid backing, and in July he launched 
an offensive against the Austrians in Galicia; but its halting and the German 
counter attack were so easily executed that desertion spread like wild fire 
and the country side was covered with deserters, distress and confusion 
Out of all this there appears a great mind of whom the outer world has 
heard little since: to wit, Chernov the Socialist Revolutionary. His speeches 
and logic repoited in the book read most prophetically and humanely but 
he seems to have been swept into oblivion in the onrush of revolution. 


In July Trotsky was arrested and Lenin had to escape. Kerensky’s 
last effort to halt a holocaust failed, however, and, as his position worsened 
the Bolshevicks grew in strength. The royal family were moved in August' 
ostensibly for their own safety from Tsarskoe Selo near Petrograd to Tobolsk’ 
by the Second coalition government, now headed by Kerensky as Prime 
Minister. 


A great conference was called on August 25 at which General Kornilov 
seemed to take shape, as a leader trying to find compromise; but Kerensky 
took fright, arrested Kornilov and the historic ‘Kornilov affair’ touched 
off yet another crisis between the left and right wings. From here on the 
Military Revolutionary Committee allied to the Bolshevicks, gradually took 
and consolidated their power, with more and more factory workers 
forming the main body of the red guard”. On 7th November they stormed 
the Winter Palace at Petrograd, forced Kerensky to flee Russia (by the help 
ot the U.S. and British embassies) and at the point of the cannons of the 
ship Aurora put the Bolsheviks firmly into power. 


The quotations from the wonderful writings of the American John 
Reed who truely reported on and witnessed, under personal danger, all the 
main events of the “climax”, and the impressions of Philips Price of the 
Manchester Guardian make the highlight in this gripping and stranger-than- 
fiction collection. It is perhaps fitting that John Reed should, after dying 
of typhus m Moscow, have been given a niche in the Kremlin wall where 
heroes are commemorated. 


It is indeed a masterly piece of editing by one who has a sense of com¬ 
passion but not overriding a proper sense of history. Mr. Pethybridge has 
tried to piesent the facts logically and to show how they followed upon each 
other as a result of the inter-play of other historical factors often outside 
the immediate aiena. Particularly poignantly and yet objectively pre¬ 
sented is the brutal, and somehow mistaken, assassination of the royal 
family. J 


Immediately after the revolution all control in the interior was lost. 
How it was legained must be another story beyond the purview of this book; 
it must have been a superhuman task. 

EH 

INDIA 


A History of the Sikhs, Vol. 1 , 1469-1839 by Khushwant Singh (Princeton 
University Press, 1963) 419 p. Price $10.00 fa 1 


The book has been written by an author, pre-eminently suited for the 
work by virtue of his political, social and religious background. The 
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author has, undoubtedly, taken immense pains and ample time to consult 
a host of relevant books and documents, written in Gurumukhi, Persian 
and English at all times. The effort has resulted in the form of this volume 
which is summation of knowledge presented in a direct and concise manner. 

As all history books should be, the narrative opens with the geography 
of Punjab and throughout establishes the necessary relationship between 
the two ; since geography dictates the history of a land and history shapes 
the destinies of mankind who people these lands. It has been very ably 
highlighted as to how approaching winds of Bhagti Movement and Sufi-ism 
representing relaxed versions of Hindusim and Islam respectively, finally 
merged into a single channel and thus provided the necessary environments 
for Guru Nanak to uphold the banners of new concept embodying the 
best of Hindusim and Islam. The book constitutes essential reading for 
those who are well conversant with the works of Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar con¬ 
cerning rise and fall of the Moghul Empire. It is worth remembering that 
the Imperial Moghul Empire commenced its process of disintegration 
during the reign of Aurangzeb-a-Alamgir, who was a contemporary of 
Chhattarpati Shivaji and Guru Govind Singh. The star of Marahattas and 
Sikhs shot into ascendancy during these times and went on attaining the 
dizzy heights in direct proportion to the rate of fall of Moghul Empire. 

The contents of the book fall in three distinct phases. The period be¬ 
tween the birth of Guru Nanak in 1469 and martyrdom of fifth Guru Arjun 
Dev on 30 May 1606 forms the initial phase, during which Sikhs were pacifist 
and loyal to Moghul regime. The period from 1606 till October 7, 1708 
(sixth to tenth Guru corresponding to reigns of Jahangir, Shahjehan and 
Aurengzeb) forms the most critical period of the Sikhs, since during these 
times, Sikhs under the leadership of Gurus had risen in rebellion and exhi¬ 
bited militant defiance of Moghul authority, even though an unequal struggle 
ensued due to superior organisation and overwhelming arms of the Moghuls. 
The third phase is spread over a period of approximately 90 years (1709 to 
1799) in which Sikhs continued to fight Moghul Governors of Punjab and 
foreign invaders from Afghanistan. During this period, Sikhs lacked 
cohesion and unified command as the institution of Guruship had ceased 
to exist after Guru Govind Singh. However, the fervour of new found 
religion provided adequately rallying ground for the divided Sikh com¬ 
munity comprising various bands/misls to group, regroup and .concentrate 
to meet the challenge of a common foe. The year 1799 ushers in a new 
era in the history of Punjab when on 7 July Ranjit Singh entered Lahore 
fort and initiated a mighty Sikh kingdom which struck terror through the 
bones of Afghans, the traditional invaders of Punjab. The irony of fate 
is well illustrated by the extinction of Afghan power when Shahzaman, 
once conqueror of Lahore in November 1798, seeks and attains political 
asylum in Lahore from the ruler of Punjab in Nov. 1811. This volume 
has covered the rise and consolidation of Sikh monarchy but the disintegra¬ 
tion and eventual fall of the kingdom has been left over for the second volume. 

TNB 

British Policy towards Sindh, upto its Annexation, 1843 by P. N. Khera, 

(Ranjit Printers and Publishers, Delhi, 1963), 152 p. Price Rs. 11.50. 

A study of the British policy towards Sindh can serve as an object 
lesson in empire-building. The reasoning and calculations behind this 
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aggressive policy, and the political and military manoeuvres by which it 
was implemented, reveal clearly the working of a predatory power in a world 
without law. 

The first three decades of nineteenth century established the British as 
the new rulers of India. These decades also showed to the British, through 
the Nepal War (1814-16), and the Burmese war (1824-26), the difficulties 
in quick extending their empire northwards or eastwards. Immediate ex¬ 
pansion, therefore, had to be directed westwards, that is, towards the 
Punjab, Afghanistan, and Sindh. Ranjit Singh’s Punjab was too strong, 
in its army and its internal cohesion, to invite easy conquest. Subjuga¬ 
tion of Afghanistan was attempted by Lord Auckland, but the attempt 
failed ignominiously. There remained only Sindh. 

The first step was to bring Sindh under the British influence, and this 
had been achieved about 1836, even at the risk of a war with Ranjit Singh, 
who was also eyeing Sindh covetously. Burnes travels and the passage of 
troops to Afghanistan provided opportunities to survey Sindh. The British 
debacle in Afghanistan, strangely enough, hastened the conquest of Sindh. 
Ellenborough came to India when there was an immediate and urgent neces¬ 
sity to re-establsih the reputation of British arms, even if the selected 
victim was weak aiid inoffensive. He sent to Sindh General Sir Charles 
Napier, a soldier determined not to be baulked of military glory by any 
consideration of political morality or treaty obligations. Napier made 
exorbitant new demands, against the treaty with the Sindh Amirs, and 
brought about the battle of Miani in 1843 even before his demands were 
finally refused. The battle being won, Napier secured glory, Ellenborough 
proved that the British forces were not as impotent as they had appeared 
in Afghanistan, and the E.I.C. expanded its empire by annexing Sindh. 
No wonder Napier felt impelled to reclaim, “Pecavi” (I have sinned!), 
and the British cabinet in London disapproved of the conquest, though 
they did not disallow it! 

Mr. Khera's treatment of these stirring and contentious events is judi¬ 
cious and objective. Based on original research among contemporary re¬ 
cords, the book is well documented and makes interesting reading. The 
first edition of the book was published many years ago and, one may be 
sure, must have been quickly sold out. For this second edition, the learned 
author has revised the text and added a new chapter on the battle of Miani 
which should prove of particular value to all those interested in military 
history. General readers and students of Indian history will also welcome 
this book. 

SNP 










CORRESPONDENCE 


Correspondence is invited on subjects which have been dealt 
in the Journal, or which are of general interest to the Services 

To 

The Editor, U.S.I. Journal, New Delhi. 

Sir, 

I 

A SOLDIER FIGHTS—A MATTER OF PRESTIGE 

Although, on the whole, a very interesting article by Brigadier N.B. 
Grant, I must take issue with the author on his thesis with regard to the 
prestige of a soldier, where I think, he could have probed the problem 
further. 1 am entirely in agreement with him when he says that the soldier 
is no longer placed on the same pedestal and that he has come down from 
his original social standing and prestige. The qualities of character which 
go to make a soldier, as mentioned in the article, include patriotism, inte¬ 
grity, courage and self-sacrifice, and any lapse in any of these can never 
be forgiven in a soldier. But is this not just a platitude when applied to 
the Services today? Is it not a fact that the image which a soldier pro¬ 
jected to the civilians in pre-world war II era is not quite the same today? 

Before we attribute the entire blame to causes such as, the changing 
mechanics of civilian control over the military, higher standard of living 
enjoyed by business firms and industry vis-a-vis that afforded to an officer 
on an Army pay, etc., I suggest we take a hard look at our own house, the 
Services, and try to analyse the causes, and indeed rectify or eliminate 
those which it is possible for the soldier to do himself. 

Is it enough to assume today that an officer in the Armed forces is 
unreservedly a gentleman, even though nothing short of the qualities of a 
gentleman should be acceptable? Although a good majority may qualify 
for this “hallmark”, it is a fact that a small number of bad fish do some¬ 
how pollute the entire water. Whether it is a question of unimpeachable 
integrity, unswering loyalty in the name of upholding glorious traditions 
of the service, or just good manners. It must be acknowledged that some 
of us fall short by a good margin. And the impression of the services which 
civilians have is by far, not based on what the majority projects, but un¬ 
fortunately, it is the outcome of how the small number lets the side down. 

When lapses come to light, do we, without exception, take action 
with an iron hand to make it a deterrent, or do we let it pass? Many of 
us even feel an increase in such lapses over the years, and with some reason. 
And it is not because there has been a lowering of basic standards in the 
officer entry, but because of lack of example, absence of genuine pride in 
the service, changing sense of values, and lastly to general apathy with 
.regard to moral values of a soldier. 
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A soldier can, and must, strive to attain moral superiority over his 
civilian counterparts by his own deeds, and not expect to be placed on a 
high pedestal merely because it happens to be a tradition. Let us not 
only look back on the glorious traditions of our valiant Army, but let us 
all resolve to uphold those traditions by giving them a meaning in our own 
day-to-day life. It is only then that the soldier shall rebuild the image 
of prestige and honour which he enjoyed not so long ago. 

Lt. CDR. R. Vir, l.N. 

N.D. School, 

Naval Base, 

COCHIN-4. 

TI 

Permit me to convey to Brigadier N. B. Grant, through you, my 
deep admiration for his extremely well written and thoughtful article which 
appeared under above heading in January-March 1964 issue of the Journal. 
However, I feel that Brigadier Grant’s ideas should be given a wider 
circulation than what our Journal can provide. 

As we are all aware, the Journal has a limited circulation mostly 
among the members of the Armed Forces. I think, an article of this nature 
should be read by as many civilians as possible. Then only the main 
purpose of this article can be fully achieved. Would it not, therefore, be 
worth-while if this article appears on the pages of Times of India, where 
not long ago we read: 

“Wanted a bridegroom for a very rich, beautiful, talented and highly 

educated young girl. The groom must have prestige and good social 

standing. Army officers need not apply.” 

Captain Y. Pratap 

Port Blair ■ 7 v v v . - 

13 July, 1964 

There are two articles in the USI Journal, Jan-Mar 64, which I feel, 
call for comments. Brig N.B. Grant’s article on “A soldier Fights” 
deserves greater publicity among our countrymen. It should in my opinion, 
be published in Times of India to start with and then be published in all 
the newspapers and publications which boast of a wide circulation. 

The editors ot these “leading” newspapers, comment on military 
matters, more often with superficial knowledge than with any aim of giving 
due publicity to this noble profession. These newspapers are capable of 
making a mountain of a mole-hill when it suits them. Instead of giving 
undue publicity to such topics as “Topless” Bikini suits, they can play a 
vital role in moulding public opinion. The projection of the honour and 
prestige of this noble profession in the minds of people should be one of 
their legitimate duties. 

The second article which deserves the attention of very senior officers 
of the army is on “ACRS” by Lt. Colonel J. Robelloe. It cannot be denied 
that the existing system of reporting on an officer’s qualities is unsatisfactory 
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and in the long run produces wrong type of senior officers. While the 
system proposed fay Lt Col Robelloe, is by no means a ‘Tool-proof’ method 
of correct assessment it eliminates some of the drawbacks in the present 
system. 


Lt Col Robelloe’s article, at once reminded me of the controversies 
that exist in educational circles, of the method of judging a student solely 
by his performance in the final examination. The examination, is a 
necessary evil, if I may put it so, but in advanced countries there are various 
other means of judging a student’s capability in addition, to the final exami¬ 
nation. The anology could well be extended in this case, by stating that 
ACR is a necessary evil, but a more balanced evaluation can be made by 
suitably modifying the existing system. 


' Major L. M. Rajgopal 

507 Central EME Workshop 

PO ESD (M) 24 Parganas, Kankinara, West Bengal 

24 July, 1964 


THE' EMPLOYMENT OF SOLDIERS FOR 
NON-MILITARY TASKS 


The article on The Employment of Soldiers for Non-military Tasks’ 
appeared in the issue of USI Journal (October-December 1963) is "interest¬ 
ing and given us some thing timely to ponder over. The pointer assumes 
a greater significance in the present context when the soldiers strength 
multiplying perforce as a result of an increase in commitment. It is as 
well that in future there would be far too many temptations to use the 
olive green now in plenty on non-professional tasks and even reap credit 
for it. 


It is agreed that soldiers often nicknamed as tax eaters would prove 
useful if employed on non-military tasks and thus effect a net financial 
saving. But such employments are only at the risk of their efficiency falling 
below the line, ‘less than the minimum'. 


The author deserves credit for focussing our attention to a problem 
so current. 


Practically we all have participated in our own accommodation— 
building projects and provided ourselves adequate shelter against monsoon 
or snow which otherwise would have put us in discomfort. But no one 
would deny the fact that such tasks have always been at the expense of the 
‘minimum essential training.' If it is so; is it a correct priority? 


The article throughout champions the cause of infantry by giving 
over-emphasis and thus appears to be little biased, as if the other arms equally 
essential are immune to such handicaps. It is like the story of the Gorkha 
General who preferred brawns for reasons best known to him. If such 
non-professional tasks affect brave infantry men it equally if not more, 
strains arms who have to combine mind with muscle. 


H. Q. 12 Indep A A Bde 
C/o56APO 


■One who participated in a similar 
operation in supporting role 











SECRETARY’S NOTES 



MEMBERS ADDRESSES 

Copies of the Journal posted to members are sometimes returned 
undelivered by the Post Office with remarks such as ‘the addressee has been 
transferred,’ etc. This appears to be on the increase and the only way to 
rectify it is for the members to drop a line to the Secretary whenever 
their addresses change due to promotion, transfer, etc. It is of the utmost 
importance that the Insitution should have the up-to-date addresses of all 
its members. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 

Although the Institute’s year 1964 is now ten months old, I regret to 
say that there are still many members who have not yet paid their subscrip¬ 
tion which was due on the 1st January last. Could I therefore request all 
members who have not yet paid their subscription for the current year, to 
let me have their remittance by return of post. 

NEW MEMBERS 

From 1st July to 30th September, 1964 the following members joined 
the Institution 


Abrol, Captain S.K., Artillery. 
Ahuja, Major I.M.L., The Guards. 
Ahuja, Captain V.K. 

Ambady, Major Shanker, Signals. 
Amrik Singh, Captain, A.S.C. 
Anand, Major Ashok, The Bihar 

Regiment. 

Bagga, Captain, S.S., A.O.C. 
Bahl, Major J.K., Artillery. 
Baidwan, Major, M.S., The Dogra 

Regiment. 

Bajava, Major V.S., The Assam 

Regiment. 

Bakshi, Major T.S., Artillery. 
Bali, Captain S.C., A.S.C. 
Banerjee, Captain A. 

Behl, Captain, S.K., Signals. 
Bhargava, Captain, V.K., A.S.C. 
Brajendra Singh, Captain, En¬ 
gineers. (Life). 
Chugh, 2/Leiut. Romesh, The 
Rajuptana Rifles. 
Daniells, Major K.S.D., The 
Rajput Regiment. 
D’ SOU 2 A, Major R.C., The Madras 

Regiment. 

Dharam Pal, 2/Lieut., Artillery. 


Galvankar, Major J.P., The 

Madras Regiment 
Ganguli, Captain, S., Signals. 
Goswami, Major S.C., The Gorkha 

Rifles. 

Grewal, Major, S.S., Engineers. 
Grover, Major O.P., Engineers. 
Grover, Captain, S.K., Artillery. 
Gulati, Captain H.L., A.M.C, 
Gulati, Major S.N., Artillery. 
Gupta, Captain A.K., A.S.C., 
Gurdayal Singh, Major, Artillery. 
Guruswamy, Major C., Engineers. 
Hajela, Major V.B., Gorkha Rifles. 
Hasi Dang, Doon School. 
Harolikar, Captain A.B. 
Jagannathan, Captain S., Artillery. 
Jain, Major J.S., Artillery. 

Jamwal, Major B.S., The Jak Rifles. 
Jamwal, Major J., The Kumaon 

Regiment. 

Joginder Singh, Captain, Signals. 
Kak, Major A., The JAK Rifles. 
Karayi, Major K.K., E.M.E. 
Kasai., Captain, F.C., Artillery. 
Katkar, Major J.D., 

Khanna, Captain P.K. 
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Khanna, Captain R.K., A.S.C. 
Khanna, Major V.K., The Garhwal 

Rifles. 

Khanna, 2/Lieut. Y.P., Artillery. 

(Life) 

Khullar, Captain M.M. 

Kulwant singh, Major, The Jat 

Regiment. 

Lahiri, Major M.K. 

Lall, Major S.B., E.M.E. 

Lamba, Major N.S., Artillery. 
Madan lal, Captain, A.S.C. 
Mahindroo, Captain S., Lancers. 
Mamgain, Captain B.P. 

Manhas, Captain J.S., Artillery'. 
Mehta, Captain K.C. 

Mehta, Major K.P., Gorkha Rifles. 
Mital, Major B.C., Engineers. 
Mitra, Captain N.C., The Bihar 

Regiment. 

Mohan, Captain J.M. 

Mohinder, Major S.C., Artillery. 
Narahari, Major N.S.I., Engineers. 
Narang, Major M.J.S., The Jat 

Regiment. 

Pande, Major R.D. 

Pandit, Captain R.N. Signals. 
Pannu, Major P.S., E.M.E. 

Patil, Captain V.M. 

Phansalkar, Major H.B., The 
Mahar Regiment, 
Puri, Squadron Leader P.K., I.A.F. 
Radhakrishna, Major Y.V., E.M.E. 
Ram Chandra, Major, The Ladakh 

Scouts. 

Ramesh, Major C.B., Engineers. 
Rao, Captain R.L., Artilleiy. 

Rao, Captain V.N., Gorkha Rifles. 
Rao, Captain Y.S., Signals. 
Rasam, Major B.B., Artillery. 
Ratan singh. Captain. 

Rawla, Captain, S.K. 

Roy, Major B.P., E.M.E. 
Sachdeva, Captain N.L., A.M.C. 
Sagane, Major C.M. 


Sarna, Captain H.S., Artillery. 
Sastsangi, Major P.S. 

Sekhri, Major R.K., The Sikh 

Regiment. 

Sen, Major S.R., E.M.E. 

Shamsher singh, Major K., Gorkha 

Rifles. 

Shankar, 2/Lieut. M.N, Artillery. 
Sharma, Major M.P., Engineers (Life) 
Sharma, Major Y.N., The Grenadiers. 
Shastri, Lieut. K.P., Artillery. 
Sheodatt singh, Major General, 
I.A. (RETD) 
Sher Amir singh, Captain, The 
Dogra Regiment. 
Shivashankaran, Captain V., The 
Gorkha Rifles. 
Shiv Raj singh, Major The Grenadiers 
Singh, Major J.E.S. 

Singh, Captain K.C., The Dogra 

Regiment. 

Sonnad, Major G.R., The Mahar 
MG Regiment. (Life) 
Subba Rao, Major G.S., Artillery. 
Sud, Major J.P., Artillery. (Life) 
Sudhir Kumar, Major, The Gorkha 

Rifles. 

Sukarchakia, Major D.S., Artillery. 
Surindar singh, Captain. 

Surjjt singh, Major Artillery. 
Thomas, Major P.J., Artillery. 
Tikku, Major T.A. 

Tuli, Major B.S., Engineers, 
Vaidya, Major D.K., Signals. 
Varma, Major C.S.P., Artillary. 
Varma, Captain M.S. 

Varma, Major R.K., Signals. 
Verma, Captain M.M., The 
Grenadiers. 

Vig, Major S.C., The Guards. 
Vinod Uppal, Major, Artillery. 
Viswanath, Captain E.N. 

Wagh, Major A.A., Artillery. 
Yadav, Major V.P., Engineers. 


Seven offlcers’ messes and institutions were enrolled as subscribing 
members during this period. 








PRINCIPAL ADDITIONS TO THE 
LIBRARY 

July-September 1964 
BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 

TITLE 

♦Diary of a Black Sheep. 

’Evans of the Broke: A Biography 
of Admiral Lord Mountevans. R. Pound 
Fighter for Independence: 

Jawaharlal Nehru 

Harold Wilson 
’Mussolini 
’Napoleon 

♦Neither Fear Nor Hope 

Occasional Speeches and Writtings. 

(Second Series Feb 1956-Feb 1957) S. Radhakrishnan 
Occasional Speeches and Writings. 

(Third Series July 1959-May 1962) 

’The Ordeal of Power 

Political Adventure: The memoirs 
of Earl of Kilmuir 

Private Life of Josif Stalin J. Fishman and B. J. Multon 

WAR AND PEACE 

Conflict in Shadows: The Nature 
and Politics of Guerrilla War. 

Disarm and Verify 
Economic Policy and War Potential 

Kill and Over Kill: The Strategy 
of Annihilation 

Military advisors in Korea 
Military in the Political Develop¬ 
ment of New Nations M. Jonnowitz. 

Strategic Intelligence and National 
Defence 

War in the Modern World 


AUTHOR 

R. Meinertzhagen 


YEAR 

1964 


A. Apsler 
D. Smith 
L. Fermi 
F. Markhan 
Frido Von Senger 


S. Radhakrishnan 
E.J. Hughes 


J. E. Cross 
M. Wright 
M. E. Fieser 


R. Lapp 
W. G. Herms 


R. Hilsman 
T. Ropp 

WORLD WAR I 
Armageddon 1918 q Falls 

Cowan’s War: Story of British 
Naval Operation in Baltic 

1918-1920. _ G. Bennet 

‘Reviewed in the Journal. 
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*The First World War 

R. Thoumin 

... 1963 

Gallipoli to the Somme: 

Recollection of a New Zealand 
Infantryman 

A. Ait ken 

... 1963 

Return to Salonika 

C. Packer 

... 1964 

WORLD 

WAR II 


* Dieppe: The Shame and Glory 

Terence Robertson 

... 1963 

Hitler’s War Directives 1939-1945 

H. R. Trevor-Roper 

... 1964 

The Liberation of Paris 

W. Thoruton 

... 1963 

The March on Delhi 

A.L. Baker 

... 1963 

Pauls and Stalingard 

W. Goerlitz ... 

... 1963 

*St Vincent and Camperdown 

C. Lloyd 

... 1963 

Wasted Hour 

B. Gardiner 

... 1963 

INTELLIGENCE 


No Bugles for Spies: Tales of the 
OSS 

R. H. Alcorn ... 

... 1963 

Strategic Intelligence and Shape of 
Tomorrow 

W. McGovern 

... 1961 

ARMY 


* Penisular Preparation: 

Reform of the British Army, 
1795-1809 

R. Glover 

... 1963 

Red China Fighting Hordes 

R. B. Rigg 

... 1951 

* Regiment of the Line: The Story 
of Lancashire Fusiliers 

C. Ray 

... 1963 

A Short History British Army Ed.4. 

E. W. Sheppard 

... 1959 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


At Atlas of Middle Eastern Affairs 

R. C. Kingsbury 

... 1964 

The Common Market: European 
Community in action 

W. J. Nystrom and P. Malof 1962 

Commonwealth and Suez 

J. Eayers 

... 1964 

Diplomat Among Warriors 

R. Murphy 

... 1964 

East and West 

N. C. Parkinson ... 

... 1963 

Inside a Soviet Embassy 

A. Kaznacheev ... 

... 1962 

Prelude to India 

N. Goyal 

... 1964 

Rebels: Mercenaries and Dividends: 
Katanga Story 

S. Hempston 

... 1962 

♦Towards one World 

G. Pearson 

... 1962 

The United States and the Sino* 

* Soviet Block in South-East Asia 

0. E. Clubb 

... 1962 


1962 
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ASIA 


Battle of NEFA 

G. C. Bhargava ... 

... 1964 

China Strikes 

S. Sinha 

... 1964 

Chinese view of their place in the 
World 

C. P. Fitzgerald ... 

... 1964 

Eclipse of East Pakistan 

J. Sengupta 

... 1963 

The Great Arab Conquest 

J. B. Glub 

... 1963 

Indo-China Tibet-Triangle 

RamGopal 

... 1964 

Planning In Pakistan 

A. Waterston 

... 1963 

The Story of Pakistan Army 

F. M. Khan 

... 1964 

Ta Ta Tan Tan: Inside story of 
Communist China 

V. Chu 

... 1963 

The Two Viet-Nams: Political and 
Military Analysis. 

B. B. Fall 

... 1963 

HISTORICAL 


Britain and Germany between Wars 

M. Gilbert 

... 1964 

"‘Canada and Canadians 

A. Horne 

... 1961 

"■Charles Grant and British Rule in 
India 

A. T. Embree 

... 1962 

Dare Call it Treason 

R. M. Watt 

... 1964 

The Founding of Maratha Freedom 

Sharma 

... 1964 

Germany 1918-1943 

R. Gunberger 

... 1964 

"■History of Sikhs Vol 1. 1469-1839 

Kushwant Singh 

... 1963 

Indian’s in a Plural Society 

B. Bendict 

... 1961 

The Lord Minto and the Indian 
Nationalist Movement 1905-1910 

S. R. Wasti 

... 1964 

♦The Rise and Fall of Crimean System 


1855-71 

W. E. Mosse 

... 1963 

The Turkish Revolution 

W. Fweiker 

... 1963 

♦Witness to Russian Revolution 

R. Pethybridge ed 

... 1964 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Around the World Submerged: 
Analysis of the Voyage 

E. L. Beach 

... 1963 

Dynamics of Nationalism: 

Readings in the Meaning and 
Development 

L. L. Sndyer ed ... 

... 1964 

A Guide to Communist Jargon 

R. N. Crew Hunt... 

... 1957 

Rags of Glory 

S. Cloete 

... 1963 















Hin dustani Aircraft Ltd. 


HINDUSTAN A III C R A FT PO ST, 8 A N GA LO R E. INDIA 




Specially designed and built to meet the 
various requirements of the Indian Air Force, 
the HF-24 is powered by 2 Bristol Siddele/ 
Orpheus Engines. The engines are also under 
manufacture at the HAL jet engine factory. 
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miming 


In 1907, when India could not even produce a decent 
pin, the House of Tata announced its intention to 
build a modern steel works in India. There were 
not a few who doubted that the project would ever 
be a success. 

Yet, shortly afterwards, India’s first steel works 
was set up at Sakchi, as Jamshedpur was then called, 
and the first steel ingot was successfully rolled in 
February 1912. This event not only marked the birth 
of India’s steel industry but also proved that India 
had the necessary .potential in terms of iron ore 
and other raw materials to sustain an ever-expanding 
steel industry on modern lines. 

The steel that has flowed out of Jamshedpur for 
over 50 years has helped India to take her first steps 
on the road to industrialization. And Tata Steel will 
continue to play an important role in our developing 
economy now poised to produce atomic power and 
manufacture steel plants to make more steel. * 





